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EDITORIAL 


With this issue, LANGUAGE LEARNING completes its first 
five volumes. It seems appropriate at this point to make men- 
tion of this milestone and also to record in passing a few ex- 
ternal facts about our journal. 

Number One of Volume One of LANGUAGE LEARNING 
appeared in January 1948. For reasons beyond the control of 
the staff, publication on a quarterly basis became impossible. 
A quarterly schedule has always been the ideal, but in actual 
practice ayear or more may elapse between successive issues. 
(Many of our readers have somehow failed to note the implied 
or expressed warnings that LANGUAGE LEARNING is an ‘occa- 
sional’ journal and have thereby nourished a misconception that 
can only lead to mutual chagrin.) 

In our sevenyears of publication we have tried (successfully, 
we think) to communicate important ideas and experiences rele- 
vant to the acquisition and use of language. The quantity and 
content of our articles, as well as the variety of authors, is 
readily evident in the five-volume index. 

The present issue is probably typical of all, with articles in 
the realms of phonology and morphology, lexicon and syntax. 
The approaches of the authors totheir subject matters are well 
assorted; there is, however, a common ground for these articles 
in their foundation on applied linguistic science. LANGUAGE 
LEARNING has no particular drum to beat or dead horse to kick. 
We will continue to publish scientifically sound material, whether 
or not we may agree with the conclusions arrived at in a given 
paper: as a case at hand, we take exception to the premises and 
resolutions of several articles in this very issue, but we have 
found them scientifically conceived and responsibly executed. 

LANGUAGE LEARNING is by no means a parochial enter- 
prise. Contributions on these very pages have come, for exam- 
ple, from the distant sources of Thailand and Finland. In the 
other direction of communication, subscribers may be found in 
over sixty foreign countries. Thirty foreign and seventy-four 
American colleges and universities subscribe. The United 
States Government supplies over 350 copies to its libraries and 
information centers abroad. This latter distribution serves to 
bring LANGUAGE LEARNING to many additional thousands of 
readers around the world. 
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EDITORIAL 


A special compilation of articles, known as the Selected 
Articles from Language Learning, has actually had a wider 
geographical dispersal than the journal itself. The Selected 
Articles are being used in many schools as supplementary texts 
in linguistics and teacher-training courses. 

The continuity of LANGUAGE LEARNING is assured by the 
existence of the Research Club in Language Learning, an informal 
group of linguistics scholars and students. While there is no 
official connection between the two, the Michigan Linguistic 
Society and LANGUAGE LEARNING have always enjoyed aclose 
relationship. Gift subscriptions of the journal have been sent 
by the Society or its individual members to foreign scholars in 
fifteen countries. 

There are certain serious limitations to LANGUAGE LEARN- 
ING in spite of the preceding catalog of progress. The supply of 
pertinent and acceptable articles falls short of the demand. It 
is largely the business of our readers to overcome this deficit. 
Whoever reads this knows at least one language and must have 
given some thought to the process of language learning: this 
thought might well be the source of an original article. 

We are certain that you will enjoy this issue and profit from 
it. I would like to suggest that when you have read all or some 
of it, you would write to me at our address: we would appreciate 
your honest appraisal of our efforts. Or write only if you have 
specific criticism to offer. Perhaps you have aquestion relating 
to language learning: within our capacities, we will endeavor to 
find an answer. 


Robert Parslow 
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GERMAN INSTRUCTION ON FOURTH GRADE LEVEL’ 


OTTO GRAF 
University of Michigan 


It is muchtoo premature for me topresent with any author- 
ity or conclusiveness the problems of second-language teaching 
and learning, the method best designed to instill enthusiasm and 
guarantee continuity, making children, parents, teachers, and 
administrators happy. The linguistic scientist will claim with 
considerable justification that my method and approach are 
more avuncular than scientific, but my answer is that I have 
not been at it very long and still have much to learn. 

A short history of how we got launched on this experiment 
in the Ann Arbor school system may be of interest to you, since 
in the literature? on the subject, considerable space is devoted 
to the problem of going about getting foreign languages placed 
in the elementary school system. The University of Michigan 
College Committee on Foreign Language Instruction, the 
negotiator representing the several departments of foreign 
languages, worked directly with the Superintendent of Schools 
and his immediate staff of assistants and elementary school 
principals. After a number of consultations in which the pur- 
pose, appropriateness, and practicality of language learning on 
this level were explored in great detail, the services of the 
language departments were accepted and it was agreed to es- 
tablish three pilot courses, in French, German, and Spanish. 
Actually two obstacles were encountered in our discussions; 
one, raised by the school administration was the problem of 
curriculum — what subject or subjects inthe established school 
curriculum will foreign language supplant? The other, on the 
part of the principals, centered not so much on curricular ad- 
justments as onthe fact that only three languages were in pros- 


‘From an address delivered to the Michigan Linguistic Society, convening 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan, December 4, 1954. 

?See, for example, Andersson, Theodore, The Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School, D. C. Heath and Company, Boxton, 1953; 
The National Interest and Foreign Languages, initiated by UNESCO, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1954; also the very provoca- 
tive and informative Foreign Language Bulletins issued periodically by the 
Modern Language Association. 
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OTTO GRAF 


pect and only three schools were to receive the benefit of this 
volunteer attention. 

These differences were resolved, however, and two 30-40 
minute periods per week were made available to a teacher of 
Spanish, French, and German in the 3rd, 5th, and 4th grade 
levels respectively. In general, area subject studies sacrificed 
some of the scheduled allotment of time to accommodate the 
language classes. We were committed to instruct classes of 
average size (about thirty children) with no selection in terms 
of competence, expressed interest, or parental support. The 
school system with which we are dealing, like so many in this 
country, is opposed to the principle of selectivity. The prin- 
ciple of equal educational opportunity for all is basic and the 
practice of selection is unacceptable. In defense of this policy, 
applied to language teaching, I might point out that in addition 
to the obvious objective of learning a second language, there is 
a less obvious but possibly more important objective: dispelling 
in the youngster a fear or suspicion of the foreign, the unfamiliar 
and the unknown, introducing him to a foreign people and their 
culture. This latter objective can be readily achieved by the 
slow learners as it can by efficient ones and it is fundamentally 
of equal importance for both. 

In preparation for my particular assignment, I read deeply 
in educational lore with particular reference to psychology: the 
psychology of childhood, the psychology of attention, fatigue, 
teaching methods, etc. But in the last analysis, I found actual 
visits to the classroom and frequent observation of the room 
teacher at work and the youngsters’ responses, the most con- 
structive preparation. I was able to judge the effectiveness of 
the teacher’s presentations, infant attention or lack of it, the 
class’ power of assimilation and retention; above all, I made 
the acquaintance of the level of performance and response of 
each individual class member. These visits, conducted during 
the first two weeks of the school year before the beginning of 
the German instruction, assisted me substantially in casting 
my material at the right level, in devising a variety of chal- 
lenges, and in avoiding the use of monotonous drills which 
would obviously bore the children. 

An examination of materials developed elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in Cleveland, El Paso, Washington, Los Angeles, and 
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GERMAN INSTRUCTION ON FOURTH GRADE LEVEL 


St. Louis proved to me and to my colleagues that we would have 
to create our own. Syllabi developed by other school systems 
grew out of unique, local conditions and dispensations; the 
Cleveland foreign language texts for juveniles, for instance, 
are a part of ageneral enrichment program for infants selected 
on the basis of superior competence; other materials are or- 
ganized substantially around more time than the sixty to eighty 
minutes per week allotted us. The syllabi in some municipal- 
ities incorporate drawing, recreation and music instruction in 
their language work. 

In devising our materials we were guided by a principle on 
which we were all agreed; our work would be confined to aural- 
oral experience, aided by visual, tangible, and dramatic means. 
The substance of instruction, range of vocabulary, patterns of 
speech, however, were to be determined by the unique and not 
readily transferable character of each particular language. 

We endeavored, at the inception of instruction, to create 
what Andersson calls a “climate of sound”, a principle govern- 
ing the natural learning of a second language. For example, I 
renamed each child, giving him the German equivalent of his 
name if there was one, or if I encountered a Briant, Sheridan, 
Allen or Ralph, they became without ceremony Adolph, Hans, 
Otto, or Gottlieb. The climate of sound ideally requires me to 
speak nothing but German in the classroom. Slow-learners 
whose fidgeting is quite contagious, force me to depart from 
this requirement somewhat, but gradually I am able with as- 
sureance of complete comprehension to give all instructions 
in German which can be dramatized readily. An enhancement 
of the climate of sound is the song, and songs were introduced 
at the very beginning of the course. The selection of songs 
was determined by two factors, familiarity of the melody and 
the applicability of text to classroom recitation and further 
exploitation. Thus the song, “Briiderchen, komm’ tanz’ mit 
mir,” from Hdnsel und Gretel, a melody already known to the 
children, taught them parts of the body; or the three-part 
round, “O, wie wohl ist mir am Abend, wenn zur Ruh’ die 
Glocken laiiten,” and the less familiar and certainly less popu- 
lar variant, “O, wie wohl ist mir am Morgen, wenn zur Schul’ 
die Glocken laiiten,” provide expressions of time, several es- 
sential speech patterns set to a very familiar tune. 
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Since the written word is consistently avoided, it is necess- 
ary for me in my presentation to create marked visual im- 
pressions. That is, for one thing, I behave with some exagger- 
ation as the German behaves when he speaks, exaggerating lip 
movements, facial expressions, and gestures. Strong appeal 
is made to the eye in associating sounds with concrete objects 
of reference, classroom objects immediately at hand, supple- 
mented by aids, such as cut-outs, pictures, and my own rather 
primitive sketches on the board. These are the bases for pre- 
sentation of vocabulary. and basic patterns, such as: Was ist 
das ?, a readily apperceptible signal requiring identification of 
object with repetition of pattern; or “Ist das ein Buch?, re- 
quiring assent or negation with correction and repetition of pat- 
tern. 

Concrete points of reference can be employed to demon- 
strate transitive relationships. I have been quite successful 
after a number of demonstrations in getting the youngster to 
understand what has happened when I state in this sequence: 
Das Buch ist auf dem Tisch: Ich sehe das Buch: Ich zeige das 
Buch, transferring then to Der Bleistift ist auf dem Tisch: Ich 
sehe den Bleistift: Ich zeige den Bleistift,or Der Fuss ist klein: 
Ich sehe den Fuss: Ich zeige den Fuss. In any event after re- 
petitions of these and many similar patterns their response to 
direct queries based on them is accurate. No infant in my 
class has yet said: Den Bleistift ist auf dem Tisch, 

I have already alluded to the necessity to dramatize — that 
is, translating as much as possible into action. Children, par- 
ticularly, have to dramatize. Thus we enact conventional greet- 
ings (entrances and exits with appropriate greetings), presenta- 
tions, songs which permit it, in fact, we verbalize and act out 
almost all classroom activities. Whenever possible, round- 
robins relieve the tedious conventional question and answer 
between teacher and pupil. [have found that conventional greet- 
ings for which there are no concrete points of reference, very 
difficult for the pupil to grasp and retain, are pretty well auto- 
matically committed once they have run the round of the class. 
So, for instance, “Wie geht es dir?” “Es geht mir gut, danke,” 
was finally and ineradicably committed after it had gone the 
round of the class ontwo successive classdays, with one young- 
ster asking his rear neighbor, the neighbor responding and then 
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querying the youngster behind him. Other fairly advanced pat- 
terns have been committed using this device: for instance, Das 
Buch gefallt mir, gefdallt dir das Buch? or taken from the song 
mentioned before: Es ist mir wohl, ist dir auch wohl? Neither 
round-robin or dramatization, however, enabled me to convey 
the concept of tense. But with a framework of the names of the 
days of the week (learned through a jingle) and frequent repeti- 
tion of the patterns: Heute ist Montag: Morgen ist Dienstag: 
Gestern war Sonntag: then Heute gehe ich in die Schule: 
Gestern ging ich in die Schule got across to most of the children 
what was being conveyed. Again the test of comprehension was 
the readiness with which they responded to the queries, War 
gestern Montag? Nein, heute ist Montag, gestern war Sonntag. 

In estimating the achievement of the class to date, I might 
list the following: the class learned in context and can produce 
in context when challenged about 85 vocabulary items; within 
a limited framework it can produce declarative patterns in 
several variations, interrogative and exclamatory patterns. 
The vocabulary items are confined to classroom vealia but 
include some subject matter quite on the level of their English 
learning — telling time, giving dates, and arithmetical opera- 
tions of a simple kind, conventional exchanges, introductions, 
etc. 

In estimating the success of my efforts to date, I can judge 
only on the basis of enthusiasm demonstrated in the classroom, 
the obvious gratification the youngster derives from demon- 
strating what he has learned. Judging from parental response, 
this demonstration most definitely goes on at home, too. The 
room teacher is particularly impressed with the stimulating 
effect the language learning experience has had on the slow 
learner. The youngster who is backward in reading so fre- 
quently rises to the verbal challenge, shows up well in com- 
parison with his classmates and with restored confidence 
demonstrably performs better in his routine classroom work. 

The very sticky problem of continuity has not been re- 
solved — that is the problem which the school administration 
must solve. I have planned the year’s work as an organized 
preparation for a continuation course employing unedited Ger- 
man texts designed for elementary levels on the Dependents’ 
Schools in Germany. 


SAn excellent continuation text, for example, is Bruckl, Hans, Meinerstes 
Buch, Leibniz-Verlag, Munchen, 1948. 
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ON FINNISH CONSONANT PHONEMES AND THEIR 
COMPARISON WITH CORRESPONDING ENGLISH 
PHONEMES 


EILA MARIA LINDBLOM 


Among the eight English non-continuant consonants, there 
are two that are quite unknown to a Finn,’ /é/ and /j/. These 
he tends to replace with the nearest Finnish sounds, /¢/ with 
/ts/ and /j/ with /ds/ — or /ts/ since [d] is a rare sound in 
Finnish. 

The voiced stops [b] and [g] arenot phonemic in Finnish. 
They occur in recent foreign loan-words, such as ballaadi ‘a 
ballad’, banaani ‘a banana’, gangsteri ‘a gangster’. But a Finn 
cannot either recognize or produce them as a rule. If, for 
example, I ask him to write my name, which is Swedish, I have 
to spell: ‘1-i -n-d- soft p-l-o0-m’. ‘Soft p’ for [b] 
and ‘hard p’ for [p] is the distinction which the Finn makes. 
When pronouncing words where these sounds occur, he usually 
substitutes their voiceless counterparts. 

The /d/ phoneme, which is dental, is not very common in 
the language either, and it is in some dialects replaced either 
by /r/ or /t/. It is phonemic, though, as can be proved by the 
following pairs: 


/katon/ (genitive of /katto/ ‘a roof’) 
/kadon/ (genitive of /kato/ ‘failure of crops’) 


/maton/ (genitive of /matto/ ‘a carpet’) 
/madon/ (genitive of /mato/ ‘a worm’) 


and as to /r/: 


/veren/ (genitive of /veri/ ‘blood’) 
/veden/ (genitive of /vesi/ ‘water’) 


/soran/ (genitive of /sora/ ‘gravel’) 
/sodan/ (genitive of /sota/ ‘war’) 


As can be seen, /d/ often occurs in the inflected forms, but it 
can be found elsewhere too. 


"All through this paper, I use ‘Finn’ to refer to a Finnish person who does 
not know any foreign language. American English, particularly that of the 
northern dialect region, is intended when the word ‘English’ is used. 
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/p/ 


/t/ 


// 


/v/ 


/s/ 


/h/ 


/m/ 
/n/ 
/)/ 


/V/ 


/y/ 


ON FINNISH CONSONANT PHONEMES 


Finnish Consonant Phonemes 
with Corresponding English Phonemes 


Pata, kapea 


tosi, sota, saat 
ahdas 


kova, vako 


vako, kova 


sisu, ajatus 


hinta, paha 


maa, oma 
noki, kana, kun 
sanko 


lapa, kala, kannel 


rata, vara, sisar 
joka, kuja 
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EILA MARIA LINDBLOM 


The voiceless Finnish stops are much the same as the 
English stops when the latter are unaspirated, except that /t/ 
is dental. Depending on the following vowel, /k/ has two var- 
iants, as in /kala/ / /kilo/. We do not have the aspirated var- 
iants, and a Finn has difficulties in getting used to them. I 
always remember my own teacher pronouncing the sentence, 
“Mr, Pim passes by,” in the way it should be pronounced and 
in the way we, her pupils, did it. Even if we could hear the 
difference, we often replaced the aspirated sound with our own 
unaspirated counterpart. 

As to the distribution? of these four Finnish phonemic stops, 
only /t/ occurs at the end of the word. /d/ occurs only in 
medial position. 

To correspond to the nine English fricatives, there are 
three Finnish phonemes. 

The English phonemes /6 6 z § Z/ do not occur in the Fin- 
nish language. The usual substitutes here are: /s/ or /t/ for 
/0/, /a/ or /r/ for /6/, and /s/ for /z $ z/. 

[ £] is not phonemic in Finnish. It occurs only in names 
originally foreign, or in some other foreign loan-words. Some 
dialects replace it with /v/, which in Finnish has hardly any 
friction — it might be called a labio-dental semivowel. 

The Finnish /s/ is not like the corresponding English 
phoneme /s/. Our /s/ is alveolar and formed with the tip of 
the tongue, the groove of the tongue being larger than in the 
English /s/. I should say that our /s/ is somewhere between 
English /s/ and /s/. It seems to methat to pronounce the Eng- 
lish /s/ is sometimes more difficult for us than to pronounce 
phonemes in an area where we do not have any counterparts. I 
remember I personally had great difficulties because the 
teacher, who I am afraid did not know Finnish even “descrip- 
tively”, could not point out where the difference was. 

/h/ at the beginning of the word is much the same as the 
corresponding English sound. Between vowels it is almost 
voiced; we could call it a semi-vowel. 

Of these three fricatives, only /s/ occurs at the end of the 
word. 

As to the articulation, the Finnish nasals are like their 
English counterparts. 


? See examples on the chart of phonemic correspondences. 
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ON FINNISH CONSONANT PHONEMES 


There are conditional variants of /n/ depending on the con- 
tiguous vowels, e.g. /kenka/ / /lanka/. 

Of the nasals, only /n/ occurs at the end of the word. /p/ 
can be found only in the middle of the word; even there only 
before /k/, except when double. /n/ is, however, phonemic in 
the Finnish language, as the following minimal pairs demon- 
strate: 


/kannas/ “isthmus’ 
/kannas/ ‘cloth’ 


/lannan/ ‘of the dung’ 
/lagnan/ ‘of the thread’ 


We have two variants of /1/ in Finnish, depending on the 
contiguous vowels. They correspond to the so-called ‘dark’ 
and ‘clear’ [1] in English. Yet, the Finnish ‘dark’ [1] is not 
as far back as that of English. /1/ occurs in all three positions 
in the word. 

To correspond to the English semi-vowels/r y w/. there 
are in Finnish: 


/r/ an alveolar trill and one of the few consonants which 
occur at the end of the word; 
/y/ which is like the corresponding English sound. 


There is no sound in Finnish to correspond to /w/ in Eng- 
lish. 

In connection with these thirteen Finnish consonant pho- 
nemes, I want to point out that the language uses doubling to 
signal meaning distinction. For example: 


/kuka/ = ‘who’ /kisa/ ‘game’ /kana/ ‘hen’ 
/kukka/ ‘flower’ /kissa/ ‘cat’ /kanna/ ‘carry!’ 


As we know, the most difficult sounds to learn in a foreign 
language are those that either do not occur in our own language 
at all or, even if they do occur, are not used to distinguish 
meanings. 

In learning English pronunciation, the Finn has the follow- 
ing difficulties in the field of consonants: 


a) He has to learn eight sounds which do not occur in his 
own language: /é J 6 6 z S Z w/. 
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b) He has to learn three sounds which, though they can be 
found in his language, are not phonemic: /b g f/. 

c) In my opinion, he also has difficulties in learning to pro- 
nounce the English /s/, which is not like the /s/ he is used to 
pronouncing in his own language. 

d) As to the variants of the voiceless English stops, the 
Finn has difficulties in getting used to the aspirated /p t k/, 
which he does not have in his language. This is very important, 
because our unaspirated /p t k/ sometimes may strike an 
English speaker’s ear as /b d g/. 


Fries says, “This determining of the distinctive sounds that 
differ is only the first step (although an important one) in the 
scientific comparison of the language to be learned with the 
native language of the learner. Each language has not only its 
own set of distinctive sound features; it also has only a limited 
number of characteristic sequences of consonants and vowels 
which make up the structural pattern of the syllables and words. 
From this fact arises the importance of finding the ‘positions’ 
in which the distinctive sounds can occur, and the ‘clusters’ 
which they may form.” * 

When analyzing the consonant phonemes of Finnish, I point- 
ed out that only five of them, /t s n 1 r/, can be found at the 
end of the word. Of the 24 English consonants, 19 occur at the 
end of the word. The Finnish /d/ and /p/ occur only in medial 
position. 

As to consonant clusters, the syllable — and so the word - 
in Finnish never begins with a cluster. It very seldom ends 
with a cluster. We have only some adverbs and interjections 
ending with a cluster. 

Only at the end of the first syllable in the word can we have 
consonant clusters as follows: 

/ik It lp ls rk rp rs rt nk nt mp ns/ (12 in total). 
The following syllable usually starts with the same consonant 
as that with which the preceding syllable ends, so that the 
speaker of Finnish very seldom has to pronounce a cluster of 
three different consonants, even in two successive syllables. 
E.G., /nilk-ka/, /kurs-si/, but seldom /pals-ta/, /vils-ke/. 


3Charles Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, 
(Ann Arbor, 1953), p. 16. 
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If we consider that English has 39 consonant clusters that 
occur initially and 151 post-vocalic clusters, we understand 
that this difference in the structural patterns of the two lan- 
guages contributes a lot to the difficulties of a Finn learning 
English. 
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LINGUISTICS AND READING 


‘LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
(The following article originally appeared in Volume XIX of the Elemen- 
tary English Review. The National Council of Teachers of English has 
graciously given us permission to reprint it in its entirety, and we thank 
the Council for this opportunity to further disseminate the always timely 
advice of this great linguistic scientist.) 


Any large gain in the speed and effectiveness of reading 
instruction in our schools would bring great advantage to the 
community. Saving years of every child’s school time, it would 
open the way for other improvements in education. To the 
writer of this essay it seems very likely that such a gain could 
be effected with small trouble beyond what is involved in the 
discarding of a few long-established prejudices. 

As to motivation and as to most aspects of classroom pro- 
cedure, our reading methods have been admirably developed; 
the time should be ripe for the application, in the schoolroom, 
of the facts about reading which today are recognized by all 
professed students of language. A procedure which takes ac- 
count of these facts, when tried out with individual children, 
has proved very successful. Trial in the classroom can be 
made only with the co-operation of schoolmen. It has been 
begun on a small scale; the present writer would be glad indeed 
if this essay should lead teachers and school authorities to co- 
operate in such attempts. 

In this essay I shall outline the main facts about reading 
which are known to linguists. These facts will here be set 
forth somewhat dogmatically, since space forbids an account of 
how they were discovered; such an account would have to tell 
a large part of the history of linguistic science during the last 
hundred years. ! 

The art of writing is not a part of language, but rather a 
comparatively modern invention for recording and broadcasting 
what is spoken; it is comparable, in a way, with the phonograph 
or with such a recent invention as the radio. Every human 
society that has come within our ken possesses a fully devel- 


'This history is very interestingly presented in H. Pedersen’s Linguistic 
science in the nineteenth century, translated by J. Spargo, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1931. 
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oped language, but, until recently, only a few communities have 
practised writing. Until one or two centuries ago, moreover, 
in communities like our own, which practised writing, this art 
was carried on only by a very small minority of the population. 

Writing is merely an attempt, more or less systematic, at 
making permanent visual records of language utterances. It is 
evident, of course, that by learning to read and write, the in- 
dividual greatly extends his linguistic horizon andthat such de- 
velopments as the growth of his vocabulary are from then on 
largely tied up with his reading. Nevertheless, it is a great 
mistake to confuse the acquisition of literacy with the acquisi- 
tion of speech: the two processes are entirely different. 

Writing seems inevery instance to have grown out of pictuy- 
ing. Picturing (or picture writing) consists indrawing pictures 
to represent a message. The elements in the pictures, such as 
figures of different animals, are conventionalized, so that one 
need not depend tco much on draughtsmanship. 2 

The important feature of picture writing is that it is not 
based upon language at all. A reader who knows the conven- 
tions by which the pictures are drawn, can read the message 
even if he does not understand the language which the writer 
speaks. If the reader knows that the picture of an animal with 
a big tail means a beaver, he can get this part of the message, 
even though he doe§ not know how the word for a beaver would 
sound in the writer’s language. In fact, he can read the picture 
correctly, even if he does not know what language the writer 
speaks. Without going too far into the psychology of the thing, 
we may say thatthe reader does not get the speech-sounds (the 
words or sentences) which the writer might use inconversation, 
but he gets the practical content (the “idea”) which in conversa- 
tion he would have got from hearing those speech-sounds. 

The second main type of writing is word-writing. In word 
writing each word is represented by Ccmdilian sign, and 
these signs are arranged in the same order as the words in 
speech. Chinese writing is the most perfect system of this kind. 
There is T couventiGnel character for every word in the lan- 


guage. Each character represents some one Chinese word. As 


The best’ examples are to be found in G. Mallery’s study, published in the 
4th and 10th Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1886 and 1893. 
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the vocabulary of a literate personruns to about twenty thousand 
words, this means that in order to read even moderately well, 
one must know thousands of characters. Learning to read 
Chinese is a difficult task, and if the Chinese reader does not 
keep in practice, he is likely to lose his fluency. 

It is probable that word writing grew out of picture writing; 
at any rate, in the systems known to us, some of the characters 
resemble conventionalized pictures. However, the difference 
between these two kinds of writing is far more important for 
our purpose than any historical connection. The characters of 
word writing are attached to words, and not to “ideas.” In pic- 
ture writing you could not distinguish such near-synonyms as, 
say, horse,nag, steed, but in word writing each one of these 
words would be represented by a different character. In picture 
writing very many words cannot be represented at all — words 
like and, or, but, if, because, is, was, and abstract words like 
kindness , knowledge, please, care — but in word writing each 
word has a conventional symbol of its own. 

We ourselves use word writing in a yery limited way in our 
numerals, and in signs like &, +, -, =,and the like. The symbol 
5, for instance, by an arbitrary convention, represents the word 
five, andthere is no question of spelling or sound involved here: 
the symbol is arbitrarily assigned tothe word. The character- 
istic feature of word writing, from the point of view of people 
who are used to alphabetic writing, is that the characters, like 
5 or 7, do not indi¢ate the separate sounds which make up the 
word, but that each character, as a whole, indicates a word, as 
a whole. Viewing it practically, from the standpoint of the 
teacher and pupil, we may say that there is no spelling: the 
written sign for each of the words (four, seven, etc.) has to be 
learned by itself. You either know that the character 7 repre- 
sents the word seven, or you don’t know it; there is no way of 
figuring out the value of an unfamiliar character. 

Word writing has one great advantage: since a character 
says nothing about the sound of the word, the same characters 
can be used for writing different languages. For instance, our 
numeral digits (which, as we have seen, form a small system 
of word writing) are used by many nations, although the cor- 
responding words have entirely different sounds. 

The third main type of writing is alphabetic writing. In 
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alphabetic writing each character represents a unit speech- 
sound, The literate Chinese, with his system of word writing, 
has to memorize thousands of characters — one for every word 
in his language, — whereas, with an alphabetic system, the lit- 
erate person needs to know only a few dozen characters, — one 
for each unit speech-sound of his language. In order to under- 
stand the nature of alphabetic writing we need to know only 
what is meant by theterm unit speech-sound,or, as the linguist 
calls it, by the term phoneme, 

The existence of unit speech-sounds or phonemes is one of 
the discoveries of the language study of the last hundred years. 


A short speech, — say, a sentence, — in any language consists 


of an unbroken succession of all sorts of sounds. Systematic 
study has shown, however, that in every language the meaning 
of words is attachedto certain characteristic features of sound. 
These features are very stable and their number ranges any- 
where from fifteen to around fifty, differing for different lan- 
guages. These features are the unit speech-sounds or phonemes. 
Each word consists of afixed combination of phonemes. There- 
fore, if we have a written character for each phoneme of a lan- 
guage, the sum total of characters will range anywhere from 
fifteen to fifty, and with these characters we shall be able to 
write down any word of that language. 

The existence of phonemes and the identity of each individ- 
ual phoneme are by no means obvious: it took several genera- 
tions of study before linguists became fully aware of this im- 
portant feature of human speech. It is remarkable that long 
before scientific students of language had made this discovery, 
there had arisen a system of alphabetic writing, — a system in 
which each character represented a phoneme. It seems that 
alphabetic writing developed out of word writing, and that this 
remarkable development has taken place only once in the history 
of mankind, — somewhere between 2000 and 1000 B.C. at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, with Egyptians, the Semitic- 
speaking peoples (such as the Phoenicians), and the Greeks, 
successively playing the principle role. Allforms of alphabetic 
writing, then, are offshoots of a single original system. The 
details of this origin, and of the later history, so far as we can 
get at them, are of great interest, but would carry us too far 
afield. It is important for us to know that alphabetic writing 
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was not invented at one stroke, as a finished system, but that 
it grew gradually and, one could almost say, by a series of 
accidents, out of a system of word writing. Neither then nor at 
anytime since wasthere any body of experts who understood the 
system of phonemes and regulated the habits of writing. Among 
modern nations, some have almost perfect alphabetic systems, 
such as the Spanish, Bohemian, and Finnish systems of writing, 
but others have relatively imperfect systems, such as the Italian, 
Dutch, or German, and still others, have extremely imperfect 
and arbitrary systems, such as the modern Greek, the French, 
and the English. 

We can illustrate the nature of alphabetic writing by means 
of English examples, for, in spite of its many imperfections, 
our system of writing is in origin and in its main features al- 
phabetic. This is proved by the simple fact that we can write 
all English words by means of only twenty-six characters, 
whereas a system of word writing woultt demand many thou- 
sands. As an illustration we may take the written representa: 
tion of the word pin. It consists of three characters, and each 
of these three represents a single phoneme. If anyone told us 
to use these three characters to represent the word needle, we 
should find the suggestion absurd, because these characters do 
not fit the sound of the word needle. That is, each of three 
characters, pin, is used conventionally to represent a unit 
sound of our language. This appears plainly if we compare the 
written symbols for other words, such as pig, pit or bin, din, 
or pan, pun, or if we reverse the order of the letters and read 
nip. 

The alphabetic nature of our writing appears most plainly 
of all, however, when we put together a combination of letters 
that does not make a word and yet find ourselves clearly guided 
to the utterance of English speech-sounds; thus, nobody will 
have trouble in reading such nonsense-syllables as nin, nip, lib 

If our system of writing were perfectly alphabetic, then any- 
one who knew the value of each letter could read or write any 
word. In reading, he would simply pronounce the phonemes 
indicated by the letters, and in writing he would put down the 
appropriate letter for each phoneme. The fact that we actually 
can do both of these things in the case of nonsense words, such 
as nin or nip, shows that our system of writing is alphabetic. 
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In order to read alphabetic writing one must have an in- 
grained habit of producing the sounds of one’s language when 
one sees the written marks which conventionally represent the 
phonemes. A well-trained reader, of course, for the most part 
reads silently, but we shall do better for the present to ignore 
this, especially as we know that the child learns first to read 
aloud. 

The secomstionns reader of English, then, has an over- 
practiced and ingrained habit of uttering one sound of the English 
language when he sees the letter p, another sound when he sees 
the letter 7, another when he sees the letter ”, and so on. In 
this way, he utters the conventionally accepted word when he 
sees a combination of letters like pin, nip, pit, tip, and, what is 
more, all readers will agree as to the sounds they utter when 
they see unconventional combinations, such as pid, nin, pim. 
It is this habit which we-must-set up in the child who is to ac- 
quire the art of reading. If we pursue any other course, we are 
merely delaying him until he acquires this habit in spite of our 
bad guidance. 

English writing is alphabetic, but not perfectly so. For 
many words we have a conventional rule of writing which does 
not agree with the sound of the word. Take, for instance, the 
two words which are pronounced vit. One is actually spelled 
nit, but the other is spelled knit, with an extra letter k at the 
beginning, a letter which ordinarily represents one of the 
phonemes of our language. 

Now someone may ask whether the spelling of knit with k 
does not serve to distinguish this word from nit “the egg of a 
louse.” Of course it does, and this is exactly where our writ- 
ing lapses from the alphabetic principle back into the older 
scheme of word writing. Alphabetic writing, which indicates 
all the significant speech-sounds of each word, is just as clear 
as actual speech, which means that it is clear enough. Word 
writing, on the other hand, provides a separate character for 
every word, regardless of its sound, and at the cost of tremendous 
labor to everyone who learns to read and write. Our spelling 
the verb knit with an extra k (andthe noun nit without this extra 
Rk) is a step in the direction of word writing. This convention 
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goes alittle way toward giving us a special picture for the verb 
knit, as opposed to its homonym, and it does this at the cost of 
a certain amount of labor, since the reader must learn to ignore 
initial k before m, and the writer must learn where to place it 
and where not to place it. It is none the less important to see 
that in its basic character our system of writing is alphabetic — 
witness merely the fact that we get along withtwenty-six char- 
acters instead of twenty-six thousand. 

The letters of the alphabet are signs which direct us to 
produce sounds of our language. A confused and vague appre- 
ciation of this fact has given rise to the so-called_“phonic” 
methods of teaching children to read. These methods suffer 
from several serious faults. 

The inventors of these methods confuse writing with speech. 
They plan the work as though the child were being taught to 
pronounce — that is, as if the child were being taught to speak. 
They give advice about phonetics, about clear utterance, and 
other matters of this sort. This confuses the issue. Alphabetic 
writing merely directs the reader to produce certain speech- 
sounds. A person who cannot produce these sounds, cannot get 
the message of a piece of alphabetic writing. If a child has not 
learned to utter the speech-sounds of our language, the only 
sensible course is to postpone reading until he has learned to 


“speak. Asa matter of fact, nearly all six-year-old children 


have long ago learned to speak their native language; they have 
no need whatever of the drill which is given by phonic methods. 

The second error of the phonic methods is that of isolating 
the speech-sounds. The authors of these methods tell us to show 
the child a letter, say ¢, and to make him react by uttering the 
(t) sound. This sound is tobe uttered either allby itself or else 
with an obscure vowel sound after it. Now, English-speaking 
people, children or adults, are not_accustomed to make that 
kind of a noise. The.sound (¢) does not occur alone in English 
utterance; neither does the sound (¢) followed by~an obscure 
vowel sound. If we insist on making the child perform unac- 
customed feats with his vocal organs, we are bound to confuse 
his response to the printed signs. In any language, most 
phonemes donot occur by themselves, in isolated utterance, and 
even most of the successions of phonemes which one could 
theoretically devise, are never so uttered. We must not com- 
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plicate our task by unusual demands on the child’s power of 
pronouncing. To be sure, we intend to apply phonetics to our 
reading instruction, but this does not meanthat we are going to 
try to teach phonetics to young children. In the absurdity of 
trying this we see the greatest fault of the so-called phonic 
methods. 

In spite of the special methods, such as the “phonic” 
method, which have been advocated at various times, the actual 
instruction in our schools consists almost entirely of some- 
thing much Simpler, which we may call pe A act The 
word-method teaches the child to utter a wordw e sees the 
printed symbols for this word; it does not pretendto any phonetic 
breaking-up of the word. The child learns the printed symbols, 
to be sure, by “spelling” the word, — that is by naming, in 
proper succession, the letters which make upthe written repre- 
sentation of the word, as see-aye-tee: cat, and so on. No at- 
tempt is made, however, to take advantage of the alphabetic 
principle. If one examinesthe primers and first readers which 
exemplify the various methods that have been advocated, one is 
struck by the fact that the differences are very slight: the great 
bulk of the work is word-learning. The authorsare so saturated 
with this, the conventional method, that they carry their inno- 
vations only a very short way; they evidently lack the linguistic 
knowledge that would enable them to grade the matter according 
to relations between sound and spelling. It is safe to say that 
nearly all of us were taught to read by the word-method. 

The word-method proceeds as though our writing were word- 


writing. Every-word has to be learned as an arbitrary unit; 


this task is simplified only by the fact that all these word- 
characters are made up out of twenty-six constituent units, the 
letters. In order to read a new word, the child must learn the 
new word-character; he can best do this by memorizing the 
letters which make up this new word-character, but these let- 
ters are arbitrarily presented and have nothing to do with the 
sound of the word. 

The most serious d drawback of all the English reading in- 
struction known to me >, regardles Ss of the special method that is 


in each case advocated, is the drawback of the word- method, _ 


The written forms for words are presented to the child in an 
order which conceals the alphabetic principle. For instance, 
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if near the beginning of instruction, we present the words get 
ae we cannot expect the child to develop any fixed 

uent response to the sight of the letter g. If we talk to him 
about the “hard” and “soft” sounds of the letter g, we shall only 
confuse him the more. The irregularities of our spelling — 
that is, its deviations from the alphabetic principle — demand 
careful handling if they are not to confuse the child and to de- 

lay his acquisition of the alphabetic habit. 

Our teaching ought to distinguish, then, between_regular_ 
spellings, which involve only the alphabetic orincipis aa” 

j ——\premies, spellings, which depart from this principle, and it 
ought to classify the irregular spellings accordi  various~ 
types of deviationfrom the alphabetic principle. We must train 
the child to respond vocally to the sight of letters, and this can 

_be done by presenting regular spellings; we must train him, 
also, to make exceptional vocal Tesponses to irregular spel- 
. lings, and this can be done ‘py presenting systematically the 
.various types of irregular spelling. For instance, we must 
train the child the respond by the k-sound to the sight of the 
letter k in words like kiss, kid, kin, kit, but we must also train 
him not to try pronouncing ak -sound when he sees the written 

a A k in the words like knit, knife, knee, knight. 

The knowledge required to make this classification is not 
very profound. Although this knowledge is easily gained, per- 
sons who lack it are likely to maketroublesome mistakes. The 
author of a text-book and the classroom teacher does not need 
a profound knowledge of phonetics; he needs only to realize that 
information on this subject is available and that he need not 
grope about in the dark. 

Although the various methods that have been advanced are, 
in practice, only slight adaptations of the universal method of 
word-reading, it will be worth our while to glance at one of 

- them which has some vogue, namely the sentence method or 
\. ideational reading. This method attempts to train the child to 
~—~.get the “idea” or content directly from the printed page. 

When a literate adult reads, he passes his eyes rapidly over 
the printed text, and, scarcely noticing the individual words or 
letters, grasps the content of what he has read. This appears 
plainly in the fact that we do not often notice the misprints on 
the page we are reading. The literate adult now observes the 
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laborious reading of the child, who stumbles along and spells 
out the words and in the end fails to grasp the content of what 
he has read. The adult concludes that the child is going at the 
thing in a wrong way and should be taught to seize the “ideas” 
instead of watching the individual letters. / 

The trouble with the child, however, is simply that he lacks 
the long practice which enables the adult to read rapidly; the 
child puzzles out the words so slowly that he has forgotten the 
beginning of the sentence before he reaches the end; conse- 
quently he cannot grasp the content. The adult’s reading is so 
highly practiced and so free from difficulty that he does not 
realize any transition between his glance at the page and his 
acceptance of the content. Therefore he makes the mistake of 
thinking that no such transition takes place, — that he gets the 
“ideas” directly from the printed signs. 

This mistake is allthe more natural because the adult reads 
silently; since he does not utter any speech-sounds, he con- 
cludes that speech-sounds play no part in the process of read- 
ing and that the printed marks lead directly to “ideas.” Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

The child does his first reading out loud. Then, under the 
instruction or example ofhis elders, he economizes by reading 
ina whisper. Soon he reduces this to scarcely audible move- 
ments of speech; later these become entirely inaudible. Many 
adults who are not very literate, move their lips while reading. 
The fully literate person has succeeded in reducing these 
speech-movements tothe point where they are not evenvisible. 
That is, he has developed asystem of internal substitute move- 
ments which serve him, for private purposes, such as thinking 
and silent reading, in place of audible speech-sounds. When the 
literate adult reads very carefully, -- as, when he is reading 
poetry or difficult scientific matter or a text in a foreign lan- 
guage, -- he actually goes through this process of internal 
speech; his conventional way of reporting this is that he in- 
ternally pronounces or “hears himself say” the words of the 
text. The highly skilled reader hastrained himself beyond this: 
he can actually shunt out some of the internal speech-move- 
ments and respond to a text without seizing every word. If you 
ask him to read aloud, he will often replace words or phrases 
of the printed text by equivalent ones; he has seized only the 
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high spots of the printed text. Now this highly skilled adult has 
forgotten the earlier stages of his own development and wants 
the child to jump directly from an illiterate state to that of an 
overtrained reader. 

It is true, of course, that many children inthe upper grades — 
and even, for that matter, many post-graduate students in the 
university -- fail to seize the content of what they read. It was 
this unfortunate situation which led to the invention of ideational 
methods in reading instruction. This however, meant confus- 
ing two entirely different things. So much canbe said, however; 
the child who fails to grasp the content of what he reads is 
usually a poor reader in the mechanical sense. He fails to 
grasp the content because he is too busy with the letters. The 
cure for this is not to be sought in ideational methods, but in 


. |better training at the stage where the letters are being asso- 


ciated with sounds. 


rds but to respond direct to the content. They are shown 
a printed sentence such as Skip round the room, and the cor- 
rect answer is not to say anything, but to performthe indicated 
act. Nothing could be less is accord with the nature of our 
system of writing or with the reading process such as, in the 
end, it must be acquired. 

The stories in a child’s first reader are of little use, be- 
cause the child is too busy with the mechanics of reading to get 
anything of the content. He gets the content when the teacher 
reads the story out loud and, later on, when he has mastered 
all the words in the story, he can get it for himself, but during 
the actual process of learning to read the words he does not 
concern himself with the content. This does not mean that we 
must forego the use of sentences and connected stories, but it 
does mean that these are not essential to the first steps. We 
need not fear to use disconnected words and even senseless 
syllables, and, above all, we must not, for the sake of a story, 
upset the child’s scarcely formed habits by presenting him with 
irregularities of spelling for which he is not prepared. Purely 
formal exercises that would be irksome to an adult, are not 
irksome to a child, provided he sees himself gaining in power. 


In the early stages of reading, a nonsense syllable like nin will 
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give pleasure to the child who finds himself able to read it, 
whereas at the same stage a word of irregular spelling, such 
as gem, even if introduced in a story, will discourage the child 
and delay the sureness of his reactions. 

There isalways something artificial about reducing a prob- 
lem to simple mechanical terms, but the whole history of 
science shows that simple mechanicalterms are the only terms 
in which our limited human capacity can solve a problem. The 
lesser variables have to wait until the main outline has been 
ascertained, and this is true even when these lesser variables 
are the very things that make our problem worth solving. 
The authors of books on reading methods devote much space 
to telling why reading is worth while. The authors of these 
books would have done far better to stress the fact that the 
practical and cultural values of reading can play no part in the 
elementary stages. The only practical value of responding cor- 
rectly to the letters of the alphabet lies in the messages which 
reach us through the written or printed page, but we cannot 
expect the child to listen to these messages when he has only 
begun to respond correctly to the sight of the letters. If we 
insist upon his listening, we merely delay the fundamental re- 
sponse. 

If you want to play the piano with feeling and expression, 
you must master the keyboard and learn to use your fingers on 
it. The chief source of difficulty in getting the content of read- 
ing is imperfect mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

Space forbids our giving more than a meager outline of a 
system of reading instruction based upon the facts which have 
been set forth on the preceding pages. 

The_first step, which may be divorced from all subsequent 
ones, is the recognition of the letters. We say that the child 
recognizes a letter when he can, upon request, make some 
specific response to it. One could, for instance, train him to 
whistle when he saw an A,) to clap his hands when he saw a B, 
to stamp his foot when he Saw a C,and so on. The conventional 
responses to the sight of the letters are their names, aye, bee, 
see, dee,andso on, downto zee (which in England is called zed). 
There is not the slightest reasonfor using any other responses. ' 

It is an open question whether all the letters, small and 
capital (in printed form, of course) should be taught before 
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reading begins. 

At the pre-primer stage the habit of left-to-right scanning 
should be developed by means of appropriate exercises, which 
may well afford, at the sametime, an introduction to the letters 
and the numeral digits. 

Our first reading material must show each letter in only 
one phonetic value; thus, | if we have words with g in the value 
that it has in get, got, gun, our first material must not contain 
words like gem, where the same letter has a different value; 
similarly, if we have words like cat, can, cot, our first material 
must not contain words like cent. Our first material -s ~should 
contain, no | words with silent letters (such as knit or gnat) and 
none with double letters, either in the value of sirgle sounds 
(as in add, bell) or in special values (as in see, too), and none 
with combinations of letters having a special value (as th in thin 
or eain bean). The letter x x cannot be used, because it repre- 
sents two phonemes (ks or - 2); ‘and the letter q cannot be used, 
because it occurs only inconnection with an unusual value of the 
letter u (for w). 

Our first reading material will consist of two-letter and 
three-letter words jin which the letters have the sound-values 
assigned at the outset. Since the vowel letters are the ones 
which, later on, will present the greatest difficulty, we shall 
do best to divide this material into five groups, according to 
the vowel letter. 

The work of this first stage is all-important and should be 
continued until the pupils are very thoroughly trained. Nonsense 
syllables, such as bam, bap, mim, mip, should be included. 
Words unfamiliar to the child, such as perhaps van, vat, should 
not be avoided; they should be treated as nonsense syllables or, 
if there is time, accompanied by a very brief explanation of 
their meaning. 

Short sentences of the type Nat had a bat can be used at this 
stage. 

The-second stage\takes up regular spellings in which double 
consonants and other digraphs appear in consistent uses, e.g. 
~TWas in well, thas in thin, sh as in shin, ch as in chin, ee asin 
see, ed as in Sea, Od as in road, 00 as in spoon. If a very few 
words of irregular spelling are introduced at this stage (e.g., 
| is, was, the), it is possible to devise connected reading of 
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reasonably varied 

The third stage takes up words whose spellings, may be 
called semi-irregular,for example the type of ine, shine , mile, 
while or the type of bone, stone, hole, pole. At this stage, also, 
two-syllable words whose spelling is consistent with the other 
materials, can be taken in: winter, summer, butter, sister, (but 
not, for instance, fathen, mother, brother). A small set of the 
commonest irregular words (pronouns, forms of the verbs 


be, have, do,and go) is included because it enables us to give , 


extended readings of connected text. 

The last stage takes up irregularly s spelled words, such as 
father, mother, “night, all, rough, cough, though. It is only here 
that the question of reading vocabulary need be considered. In 
the first three stages an individual word (apart from the small 
stock of irregular ones that have been taken in) offers no prob- 
lem: all that is needed is the habit of connecting letters with 
sounds. At those stages, unfamiliar words like van, moot, mote, 
afford good practice precisely because they are unfamiliar, and 
the same can be said of nonsense syllables. At the fourth and 
last stage, however, each word, being entirely irregular in 
shape, isa_separate item to be memorized: At‘this last stage, 
accordingly, we use only familiar words which are needed for 
reading. 

No matter how well we plan in other respects, our teaching 
will yield inferior results so long as the material which we 


present is clumsily chosen. Only if we choose our material in ‘ 


accordance with the nature of English writing, will the classroom 
procedure which we have so carefully developed, produce proper 
results. The children will learn to read in a much shorter 
time, and they will read more accurately, more smoothly, and 
with better understanding of the content. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE 
IN TEACHING VOCABULARY 


EDWARD ANTHONY 
University of Michigan 
(A talk given before the Michigan Linguistic Society 
December 12, 1953 in Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Withinthe time allotted hereI will try to present and illus- 
trate just one phase of the overall problem of teaching English 
as a foreign language. I should like to make afew comments on 
the importance of the native language in teaching vocabulary, 
using Spanish and English as the languages involved. 

When reference is made to the importance of the native 
language of the learner of English, examples and illustrations 
most frequently seem to be taken from the phonology or gram- 
mar of the native language. In the phonology, we remember 
the Cantonese speaking Chinese who wanted “flied lice” for 
dinner, not “fried rice,” and the Chinese who requested a 
“lewolowel” instead of a “revolver.” These examples point up 
the differences involving 7 and 7 in Chinese and English. Span- 
ish speakers have no initial sl, sp, or st, hence “Estanley 
espoke eslowly” frequently results when they are talking 
English. In grammar, the Spanish speaker is likely to say 
“Went you to the store?” where we would say “Did you go to 
the store?” because there is nothing in Spanish comparable to 
the English function word do. 

However, consideration of the lexicon of Spanish is also im- 
portant in teaching the lexicon of English. We cannot assume 
that there are exact lexical word-for-word equivalents in any 
two languages. A situation which is described by one word in 
Spanish may be represented by several in English. Conversely 
a situation which in English is described by one word may be 
represented by several in Spanish. A form may have a lexical 
distribution in Spanish different than its partial equivalent in 
English. To illustrate: Bancoin Spanish is equivalent to Eng- 
lish bank only in certain situations. Banco‘Establecimiento 
publico de crédito’can be said approximately to equal bank 
‘an institution for receiving and lending money. But bank ‘the 
slope immediately bordering a stream course does not equal 
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banco but rather ovilla. Similarly, banco‘asiento de madera 
does not equal bank in English, but bench. This is easy to 
understand, for we consider bank in English as having these 
two distinct meanings, one associated with rivers, the other 
with money. The differences between these two situations in 
which the word bank is used are vast and describable. Fre- 
quently, however, the differences between meanings of the same 
word are less discernible. As naive speakers of the language 
we are usually not conscious of the differences in meaning of 
the verb fo be. Yet when the English speaker learns Spanish, 
he immediately comes face to face with the problem of “He is 
hungry” -- “Tiene hambre,” “He is here” — “Esta aqui,” “He 
is a doctor” — “Es médico.” And, as virtually any Spanish 
teacher will testify, teaching these distinctions presents no 
small problem. 

On the other hand, while the difference between unfi] and 
as far as in“They traveled as far as San Francisco” and “They 
traveled until six o’clock” is perfectly clear to English speak- 
ers, there is no reason to assume that Spanish speakers recog- 
nize a difference or the same difference. As a matter of fact, 
the Spanish speaker can use hasta in both situations. 

Viajaron hasta San Francisco 

Viajaron hasta las seis. 
We would thus expect to hear, and we do hear from Spanish 
speakers attempting English “He went until the drug store,” 
“They traveled until New Orleans,” and less frequently “She 
went as far as noon.” In short, Spanish hasta is used in both 
time and place situations, whereas English divides these sit- 
uations between until and as far as. 

Mistakes in the choice of lexical items in English, then, 
are associated with a different distribution of lexical items in 
Spanish. Knowing this, the teacher can explore and compare 
the lexicons of Spanish and English to discover, predict, and be 
prepared for difficulties that the Spanish speaker will have in 
English. 

Let’s follow the small part of the lexicon we have here — 
the difference between “as far as” and “until” — through its 
presentation and practice in order to demonstrate one way to 
teach it. It is assumed that the students have studied the other 
lexical items and grammar that willbe used. It is also assumed 
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that as far as and until are presented as part of some larger 
area and not alone. 

The teacher can first present two groups of examples in 
appropriate contexts, one containing the place illustrations, 
the other containing the time illustrations. From these comes 
the generalizationthat as far as (as a unit, and not as a regular 
pattern of comparison) is here used before expressions of 
place (destination) and until before expressions of time, denot- 
ing the end of a period of time. 

When the students grasp this point, an exercise designed 
to make automatic the correct use of until and as far as is in- 
stituted — for a solely intellectual understanding, of a lexical, 
pronunciation, or any language point is not enough — as those 
of us know who have compared our ability to say “servus, servi, 
servo, servum, servo” with our fluency at chatting in Latin. 

Such an exercise could take the following form. The general 
approach here is that oftaking as a base sentence one in which 
both types of expression can appropriately appear, a sort of 
minimal pair. For example, we may usethe pair already cited: 

They traveled as far as San Francisco. 

They traveled until six o’clock. 

The teacher then asks the student to repeat the first sentence. 
He then substitutes for San Francisco other place words with 
which the students are familiar — cities, towns, buildings, so 
that the exercise runs something like this: 

Teacher: He traveled as far as Chicago. (New York) 

Student: He traveled as far as New York. 

T: He traveled as far as Chicago. (Detroit) 

S: He traveled as far as Detroit. 

Theteacher then introduces the sentences with until inthe same 
manner, introducing time words known to the student: 

T: He traveled until six o’clock. (noon) 

S: He traveled until noon. 

T: He traveled until six o’clock. (Midnight) 

S: He traveled until midnight. 

The exercise may be continued. Now the class is ready for a 
mixture of the two, where the student must choose between as 
far as and until. 

-—T: He traveled until six o’clock. (Chicago) 

S: He traveled as far as Chicago. 
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T: (midnight) 
S: He traveled until midnight. 
Then, widening the scope of the substitution: 


T: (as far as) 

S: He traveled as far as Detroit. 
T: (until) 

S: He traveled until 7:45. 

T: (New York) 

S: He traveled as far as New York. 
T: (noon) 

S: He traveled until noon. 


With these small points I have endeavored to illustrate the 
advisability of giving attention to the native language of the 
speaker, not only in the pronunciation and grammar, but in the 
lexicon of the language as well. Every language has its own 
unique ways of chopping up experience into its lexicon, and an 
understanding of the ways in which two languages diverge lexi- 
cally helps the language teacher inthe efficient preparation and 
presentation of teaching materials. 
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BRACKETING: TEACHING ENGLISH VOWELS 


WILLIAM NEMSER 
Columbia University 


For the past year I have been experimenting with a tech- 
nique for aiding foreign students to pronounce English vowels. 
I call it “bracketing.” 

The idea is simple. An instructor tapping on his desk to 
illustrate the regularity of English stress patterns is employ- 
ing an analogous device. So is the instructor who sustains the 
voicing of a final sibilant in a word pronounced in isolation, or 
abnormally lengthens a vowel in stressed position. 

Bracketing is like these devices because it exaggerates the 
difference between a feature of English and the feature in his 
own language which the student assumes is most similar to it. 

Spanish students frequently substitute acloser sound for the 
English [1] . In correcting such students the teacher who uses 
bracketing pronounces a correspondingly more open sound. It 
often happens that in attempting to imitate this “compensated” 
vowel these students produce an acceptable [1]. 

Inthe same way aGreek studentemploying [01] frequent- 
ly corrects himself when he hears [91]. 

An [€]-like [ae] often elicits [ae] from Japanese who 
say [a7]; Germans using an [€]-like [ae] as their substitu- 
tion have responded to | ae+] with the correct sound. 

Again an [i] - or [ €]-like [a] often enables Spanish stu- 
dents using [a4] or [oT] to produce the central vowel. 

An actual dialogue might follow these lines: 


Instructor: [ vu: /u:] 
Student: [ur/ut] 


 & : All right. Now please listen very carefully: 
[urt :/utt] 

S. : [vaut/va] 

I. : Much better. Now try again: [utt:/utt:] 

Ss. : [u:/vor] 


1In addition to the more familiar symbols for vowel sounds, the following 
symbols are employed in this article to show the corresponding variations 
of tongue position: [+] lowered; [1] raised; [+ ] fronted; [+] backed. 
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IB : Still better. Now once more listen:[utt :/u 11:] 
(a slightly less open variety) 

S. : [u:/u:] (avery “tense” variety) 

iB : That’s it! Excellent! Once more, and just relax 
a little. You’re doing splendidly: [ur :/ut:] 

: [vu :/u:] (less tense)? 


Articulatory, acoustic, and articulatory-acoustic or “im- 
pressionistic” quadrilaterals of the American-English vocalic 
system are not identical. The differences have not been studied 
in detail. However we know that these quadrilaterals are sim- 
ilar. Kenyon’s conventionalized scheme is most familiar. In 
any event it must be emphasized that for the teacher using 
bracketing any arrangement is only provisional. He must 
ultimately rely on his own observations. For instance I have 
usually found it convenient to think of [ € lL [ae], and [a] as 
points on a slowly curving line, while in Kenyon’s quadrilateral 
the three describe a sharp curve or angle. In the same way I 
have usually assumed that a lowered [1] was an_ [€]-like 
sound. 

The teacher, then, first locates the student’s substituted 
sound on the quadrilateral. Next he corrects the student by 
employing the converse equivalent of this sound in a substitu- 
tion of his own. (Circumstances and experience will indicate 
whether to pronounce the sound in isolation, in a word, or in 
a sentence.) [y ]- and [9]-like [o]’s,*[u] - and [o0]-like 
[ u ]’s,[ae]- and [u]-like [a]’s, [ia] and [ir], [a+] and 
[ at] are such “equivalents.” However I must emphasize that 
the quadrilateral only provides a starting point. The procedure 
is empirical. 


?1 shall not deal directly with questions of “tension,” rounding, or length in 
this discussion. (Extra length is being utilized in the illustration only to 
provide a larger acoustic sample.) 

3 And it is likely that the instructor in the dialogue I am presenting would 
employ an [u] closer to [4] than to [o] inasmuch as [vu] is a more fronted 
vowel than either [¥] or [o] . It has seemed convenient, however, to write 
by reference to Kenyon’s diagram and to allow the reader to make his own 
adaptations. 

* Since the case is not special theoretically, it is only necessary here to re- 
mind the reader that diphthongs will be used to elicit diphthongs. 
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We have not succeeded when the student pronounces the 
desired sound; he must do so effortlessly. The dialogue re- 
corded above might continue as follows: 


I, : [put:t/bur:t]§ 
S. : [pu:t/bu:t ] 
[tut :t/dur:t] 
S. : [tu:t/du:t] 

I, : [kur:t/gur:t] 
[ku:t/gu:t ] 


The student must develop a kinesthetic awareness of the 
sound. Contrastive exercises are indicated. It is most prac- 
tical to teach the vowels in groups or pairs for this reason. 
Therefore, the instructor may have to repeat the entire pro- 
cedure to this point with one or more neighboring sounds after 
he has taken the student through an exercise like the above 
several times. Assuming that the student has a difficulty of a 
particular sort with [u], the next exercise might take this 
form: 


I. : [putt/pust] 
S. : [put/put ] 
and so on. 


But it is obvious that the teacher has not succeeded until 
the student senses the acoustic character of the sound. This 
means that the latter must respond accurately to the uncom- 
pensated vowel. With care the instructor will set out to reduce 
the compensation. Sometimes he will be able to join the student 
by the time they have repeated an exercise like the first above. 
In other instances five minutes will pass while any attempt to 
decrease the displacement moves the student a proportional 
distance toward his former substitution. And of course even 
the best pupils can be expected to regress on later occasions. ® 

This general presentation of the bracketing technique 
prompts one question which experience also raises. The Ken- 
yon quadrilateral represents [1] and [e],and [o] and as 
very proximate by comparison with the pairs [i] and [r], [ e] 


5 In this presentation I do not try to answer the question of whether the use 
of nonsense syllables in exercises is justified. 
® AgainI cannot consider problems of catenation and “carry-over” here. 
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and [€], [u] and[vu], and [o] and [9]. We recall that ac- 
cording tothe procedure a close variety of a vowel is answered 
by a correspondingly open variety. However the quadrilateral 
testifies that a substituted sound midway between [u] and [vu } 
— one often used by Spanish students — would exact a vowel 
from somewhere between [0] and [9]. This results in anim- 
possible situation. The Spanish student would probably respond 
with a Spanish 9, or [o]. 

We find similar difficulties in all areas. A Japanese may 
employ sofronted an [ u] that we are physically unable to take 
the correspondent retracted position. 

I have used the indicated[kaip] to correct Spanish stu- 
dents who said [ka+p], only to hear [kotp]. 

Of course the answer is totake these positionalfactors into 
calculation. (The long dialogue at the beginning of this paper is 
an illustration.) It is convenient to think in terms of open, 
close, fronted, and retracted correspondents or equivalents. 
But in practice, as I have stressed, one cannot simply refer to 
a formula. The teacher working with a student like the one in 
the dialogue would begin with as open an [ u] as experience had 
indicated was practical. He would attempt to move the student 
to the proper vowel by degrees instead of in one operation. 

There are two questions of practical pedagogy. Doesn’t each 
student claim an amount of time prohibitive in the classroom 
situation? Of course private conference is ideal. But as with 
other procedures the teacher in the classroom must find the 
appropriate stage at whichto interrupt the process temporarily. 

What is the effect on other students in a group mixed by 
language and ability? There may be some bewilderment. How- 
ever Ifind no serious disadvantages in explaining the technique 
when this becomes an issue. 

Does the method always succeed? The student with a sen- 
sitive ear is naturally the best subject. It is very difficult to 
tabulate the success of any method. Bracketing has proved 
valuable in the large majority of the cases. 

Perhaps the last question occurred first to the reader. 
Doesn’t the technique make inordinate demands on the instruc- 
tor? First he must be able to locate the student’s vowel. He 
must do so quickly. There is no doubt that a sensitive and 
trained ear is indispensable. But an important aid is a knowl- 
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edge of what the student is likely to do. This is attained through 
experience and with knowledge of the sound system(s) of the 
student’s language(s). 

Secondly the teacher must be able to locate and produce the 
compensated vowel. The first follows fairly mechanically upon 
the location of the substitution, even where environmental fac- 
tors add a complication. In any case adjustments will probably 
be necessary. However, accuracy here saves time and labor. 
The problem of production is somewhat more complex. Ac- 
curacy is not enough: the compensated vowel must be produced 
with each and fluency. I have heard students imitate features 
in my sounds which signified only effort. Again ability comes 
with practice. ” 


7™The technique, when employed in a way which can probably be inferred 
from this presentation, has also proved useful in teaching vocalicy andl. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


ROBERT B. LEES 


In teaching English to Turkish speakers one of the more 
difficult and persistent problems which must be met by the 
instructor is the seemingly endless confusion caused by our 
antiquated and untruthful grammatical terminology. A very 
large number of Turks have been exposed to English language 
instruction at one point or another in their schooling, and most 
of the instruction has been conducted with the help (?) of trad- 
itional grammatical categories and terms. 

As a result of the archiac way in which English structure 
has been presented to Turkish students, many of our’ learners 
come to us with any or all of the following weird notions about 
current spoken English usage: (1) the present tense (simple 
phrase) refers to present time, (2) the progressive tense (img- 
form phrase) refers to continuing or progressing actions, 
(3) the perfect tense (have-phrase) refers to completed or per- 
fected actions, (4) the future tense is will plus the infinitive 
(simple form), (5) could is the past tense of can, which in turn 
is some kind of defective verb, or (6) necessity is always ex- 
pressed with must. 

Most of these common blunders may be traced directly, at 
least in part, to our (and consequently, their) confusion in the 
use of tense and time. This difficulty is compounded by the un- 
fortunate fact that in modern spoken Turkish both of these con- 
cepts are usually rendered by the same word, zaman. The 
obvious solution to this problem is to restrict our use of the 
word tense to reference to the grammatical structure of the 
language and the word ¢ime to references to certain meanings. 
Every Turk has been dutifully instructed in a bewildering var- 
iety of tenses, each of which is immediately presumed to refer 
unequivocally to thetime of an activity by the same name. This 
happens to be approximately so for his own language, but it 
certainly does not describe the way Americans talk. 


1Since March, 1954, the author has been employed as Senior Instructor in 
the Georgetown English Language Program, on contract to the Turkish 
Government to provide intensive English instruction in Ankara to selected 
military, official, and technical personnel. 
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The best way to use these terms would be to describe 
English verbals as a set of verb phrases, each having a past 
tense form and a non-past tense form. The terms “present 
tense” is best avoided entirely, since there is no single gram- 
matical structure which refers unequivocally to present time.? 
The function of each of these verb phrases may then be des- 
cribed, both in past and in non-past tense form. This also has 
the advantage of using the term tense for structures which are 
marked overtly by an affix morphene (/-t/, /-d/, /-1d/, or its 


equivalent). 
These verb phrases would then be the following: 
NON- PAST 
1. Simple Simple form General and habitual 
activities 
2. Do-phrase Inflected do plus Questions, negative, 
simple form emphatic 
3. Ing-form Infl. be plus Present time (some 
phrase ing-form time, future time) 
4. Have phrase Infl. have plus Past time up to (and 
participle including) present 
5. Passive phrase Infl. be plus ppl. Unspecified actor 
6. Have-Ing-form Infl. have plus been Recent time and/ or 
phrase plus ing-form continuous activity 
7. Have-Passive Infl. have plus been Unspecified actor, 
phrase plus ppl. past time up to (and 


including) present 


8. Ing-form-Pass. Infl. be plus being Unspecified actor, 
plus ppl. present time 


9. Modal phrase Modal plus simple Various modalities 
form 


10.thru 14.: Modal-ing-form, _Modal- Have, Modal-Passive, 
Modal- Have-Ing-form, and Modal- Have-Passive phrases. 


? The simple past tense form is also not completely unequivocal because of 
the occasional use in clauses expressing unreality (the old subjunctive), but 
this not for the beginner. 
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. Simple phrase 


Do-phrase 


. Ing-form- 


phrase 


Have phrase 


. Passive phrase 


. Have- Ing-form 


phrase 


. Have-Passive 


phrase 


. Ing-form-Pass- 


ive phrase 


- Modal phrase: 


time references. 


PAST 


Past tense form 


Do past plus 
simple form 


Be past plus ing- 
form 


Have past plus ppl. 


Be past plus ppl. 


Have past plus been 
plus (ing-form) 


Have past plus been 
plus pp. 


Be past plus being 
plus ppl. 


Past time “point” 


Question, negative, 
emphatic in past 


Past activity simul- 
taneous with another 
activity; or past time 
intention 


Activity previous to 
another one up to and 
including past time 
point 
Unspecified actor in 
past 


Activity up to and in- 

cluding, or continuous 
activity up to and in- 
cluding a past time 
point 

Unspecified actor up 

to and including pre- 

sent 


Unspecified actor, 
past continuous or 
simultaneous with a 
past activity 


THERE ARE NO PAST TENSE MODAL 
PHRASES, since modals have neither past tense forms nor 
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Note in the preceding simplified list that what has been 
called the “present tense”, that is, the simple verb phrase, is 
precisely what does not refer to present time, but rather to 
timeless, general activities (except for a certain set of verbs 
which usually do not appear in ing-form phrases at all)*. Fur- 
thermore, it is precisely the so-called “progressive tense”, 
that is, the ing -form phrase, which does not refer to continuous 
activities, but rather to momentary activities. Similarly, the 
so-called “perfect tense” has nothing to do with completedness 
of activities -- nothing could be more complete than an activity 
referred to by means of the simple past phrase. 

Finally we come to the problem of the terminology used to 
describe the modals. By ‘modal’ we mean any uninflected word 


which may enter the following five frames: (1) We ‘iy 
(2) we?, (3) So__we., (4) We ____ not either., and, of 
course, (5) We ___ go. There are nine such words in use: can, 


could, may, might, must, shall, should, will, and would. Several 
other expressions resemble them, but only in part: ought to, 
used to, and also in even smaller degree 'd rather, 'd better, 
and 'd sooner... 

The so-called “future tense” is, of course, not a tense at 
all, but a modal phrase in will, which has several other differ - 
ent meanings, such as “intention, polite request, etc.” Only one 
of its uses is that together with some other expression referring 
to future time; and this phrase is neither the only nor the most 
common construction referring to future time. The expression 
with going to is the only one of the four future-reference con- 
structions which is unequivocally future in meaning, and the 
ing -form phrase together with a future-reference expression 
is probably the commonest construction. 


3It is only for the verbs for a special small group that the simple phrase 
is used for present time reference. In this group there are at least these 
four subgroups: those which never appear in ing-form phrases, such as 
know, like, understand; those which are used in both simple and ing -form 
phrases with no contrast in meaning, such as expect, hope; those which 
are used in two different meanings, one of which does not occur in ing- 
form phrases, such as fail, see (i.e., see with the eyes does not occur in 
ing-form phrases, while see meaning meet with does); and those which 
occur in two different meanings, one of which shows no contrast between 
simple and ing-form phrases, such as look, feel (i.e., feel with fingers 
shows contrast, while feel well shows no contrast). 
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Describing the modals could, would, should, and mightas 
past tenses of can, will, shall, and may respectively leaves the 
student baffled when he looks for the past time reference in 
such sentences as: “I could lift that if [had the strength today.”, 
“Would you like some more coffee?”, “You shouldn’t go to bed 
so late every night.”, and “We might as well get started now.” 
Whenever any of these modals is used ina sentence referring 
to past time, there must always be some other expression 
somewhere inthe context which is responsible for the reference 
to the past. The modals never refer to themselves to time at 
all, but only to various modalities, such as “ability, possibility, 
conditionality, etc.” 

We have yet to find the Turkish student who has been given 
the correct information onthe use of the modal must in modern 
colloquial English. Since he has not been taught to use have to 
for “necessity” in affirmative statements, as is our prevailing 
usage, he invariably construes must, when used, as is usual, to 
express “conclusions”, in the meaning “is required to”, and 
thus always misunderstands such sentences as: “Somebody’s 
knocking ... that must be John.” or “From the looks of your 
clothes you must-have had a hard time.” And when he occa- 
sionally reports that the “past tense of must is ought”, we see 
what a desperate state traditional grammatical terminology 
has left him in. 
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PHONEMIC CHARTS ALONE ARE NOT ENOUGH 


YAO SHEN 
University of Michigan 


In the analysis of any language according to the descriptive 
linguistic procedure, one must study the phonology, morphology, 
and syntax of the language. In each of these three subjects, 
devices functioning within its own structure can be discovered, 
and the devices and structures vary from language to language. 
In the analysis of syntactical structure, the linguist observes 
the syntactical patterns, such asthe use of function words, word 
order, and inflection! in various patterns found in English.? In 
the analysis of the morphological structure, for example that 
in English, he contrasts the morphological devices within the 
morphological patterns, such as the four form classes in con- 
trast with each other. Even though the demarkation between 
morphology and syntax is not yet clearly drawn, in his des- 
cription of the language, he records the different kiads of func- 
tion words that canbe used with each form In the analy- 
sis of the phonological structure, he identifies“he sounds and 
their patterns. The study of the sound patterns involves the 
separating of individual meaning distinguishing sound-features 
or phonemes, the grouping of non-meaning distinguishing ‘sound- 
features or phonetic differences into phonemes, the recognizing 
of the distribution of sounds and their features, and the possi- 
bility of sound combinations.’ The result of this study on the 
phonological structure thus obtained is usually presented in a 
phonemic chart made up of phonemes arranged according to 
their points of articulation. This phonemic chart, however, 
does not show the submembers of the phonemes, the variations 
of a phoneme due to certain distribution, and the possible 
phoneme combinations or the arrangement of phonemes or the 


* See Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1940, Chapters V-X. 

? See Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English, Harcourt, Brace, andCo., 
New York, 1952, Chapter VIII. 

8 Ibid., Chapter VII. 

‘Ibid., Chapter VI. 

° Edward Sapir, “Sound Patterns in Language,” Language, 1(1925), 37-51. 
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environment of arrangements. In other words, the phonemic 
chart often does not show the phonological structure of the 
language. 

A few examples are given below. In English, the vowel 
sound [a] as in father combines with [1] and[u] to form [ar] 
and [au] as [bat] buy and [bau] bow, The vowel sound [9] 
as in ball combines with [1] to form [91] as in [borl] boil. 
These two vowel sounds do not combine with other vowel sounds. 
The consonant sounds [s-] as in [sat] sigh, [p-] as in [ par | 
pie, and [r-] as in [rat] ~ye may combine fo form [sp-] as 
in [spar] spy and [pr-] asin [prar] pry and further com- 
bine to form [spr-] as in [sprar] spry. In that specific posi- 
tion, one does not find other combinations. The same [s], [p| 
and [r] may be found in final positions, such as [-s] in [his |] 
hiss, [-p] in [hrp] hip, and [-r] in [hrr] here. These three 
sounds in final position may also be found in combinations. The 
distribution of the combinations finally, however, is different 
from that initially. From the following two lists, one can see 
that the only combination of these three sounds that occurg/in 
both positions is [sp]. 


Initially: Finally: 

[spf spy [sp], wasp 

[pr] pry [sps] wasps 

[spr] spry [rp] burp 
[rps] burps 
[Ps] maps 
[TS] purse 


In Mandarin Chinese, there is the [s-] as in sam ‘three’, 
[ t-] as in tan ‘to talk’, and [r-] ® as in rdn ‘to burn’, literary 
form. There is the final [-r]7 as in véy ‘a small child’. But 
there is no [s] and [p] finally. Furthermore, there are no 
consonant clusters as those found in English in either position. 

A knowledge of the phonological structures of languages is 
essential in the teaching of foreign languages. In the mastery 


° The Chinese [r-] differs from the English [r-] in two respects. 1) It has 
no lip action unless when followed by a rounded vowel. 2) It is shorter and 
has more friction. See Y. R. Chao, Mandarin Primer, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, p. 21. When stressed, [r-] is like a fricative. 

’ The Chinese [-r] is very much like an American [-r]. 
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of the sounds in aforeign language, the difficulties involved are 
more numerous in number and complicated in nature than the 
phonemic charts can show. It is true that whatever difference 
found in the comparison of any two phonemic charts is an im- 
portant point that needs special attention. This does not imply 
that whatever is not shown in the phonemic charts is non-im- 


portant or that it is all-important. Because of the differences © 


y/ 


existing between the two phonological structures of any two 4% 


languages, the nature of the problems involved vary from lan- 
guage to language. A comparison of the phonemic charts of any 
two languages can predict some teaching problems, for exam- _ 
ple, phonemes in the foreign language which are not found in 
the student’s native language and which require the establish- 


ing of new habits. But the problems involved in the productions ., 


of astream of sounds are more than just the mastery of individ- 
ual phonemes. Various kinds of examples are given below to 
show the importance of a knowledge of the phonological struc- 
tures of the languages concerned. 


1) Phonemes that are found in the foreign language and 
which are not found in the student’s native language are usually 
confused with some phoneme or submember of a phoneme in 
the student’s native language. 


a) English: [0-] Chinese: [®amk] is often pro- 
[@aenk ] Japanese: nounced as 
thank Spanish: tank 

Portugese: sank 
Persian: fank 
b) English: [r-] Japanese: [rars] is often pro- 
[ras] Chinese: nounced as 
rice (Cantonese) lice 


2) Submembers of a phoneme in the student’s native lan- 
guage which are separate phonemes in the foreign language are 
always points that need special attention. Due to the distribu- 
tion of submembers, some sounds may have one-way confu- 
sions. 
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a) English: 


[h-]_ [ £-] 
[harv] [farv] 
hive five 

Japanese: 

[h-| before [a]~[f-] bilabial 

hive five (pronouncedas hive) 

b) English: 

[8-]. [s-] 


[ 
shingle single 


Japanese: 
[S-] before [i] or [1] ~[s-] 
shingle single (pronounced as shingle) 
c) English: 
[w-] [v-] 


[wan] [vain] 

wine vine 

Chinese (Mandarin): 
[w-] ~ [v-]8 


wine vine (pronounced as wine) 


d) English: 
[b-] [v-] labio-dental 
[bot] [vot] 


boat vote 


Spanish: 


[b-] ~ [v-] bilabial 
[ bot] [vot] 
boat vote (pronounced as boat) 


Others may have two-way confusions. 


e) English: 
[n-] 
[lait] [naxt] 

light . night 


® Especially when unstressed. 
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Chinese (Nanking dialect): 
[1-] ~ [n-] nasal variant of [1-] 
light night (pronounced interchangeably) 


f) English: 
[-n] 
[sin] [sin] 
sin sing 
Chinese (Shanghai dialect): 
{-n] ~ [-n] 


sin sing (pronounced interchangeably) 


3) Submembers of a phoneme in the student’s foreign lan- 
guage which are not found in the student’s native language must , 
be mastered separately. Most theoretical linguists state that 
there are three vowel sounds in Mandarin Chinese. They are 
high, mid, and low. There are five submembers in the high 
vowel. They are [i] °,[ti],[z],[y], and [u].° Of these 
five, the middle three are not found in English. For the Eng- 
lish speakers, the production of each of these three requires 
the establishing of new habits. And the problems involved in 
the production of the three sounds are not the same. English 
speakers learning Mandarin Chinese will find that if the teacher 
gives detailed description for the production of [z] and [gs ] 
and sufficient drills are used, their new habits are not par- 
ticularly difficult to establish. However, the problem of the 
production of [ti] is somewhat different. There are in English 
the [i] sound whichhas the tongue position of [ii] and the [u] 
sound which has the lip position of [u] . Although students do 
not often produce [ii] as [i], they usually confuse [ti] with 
[u]. Thus for 

“ud [i] Detroit” (I go to Detroit), 
students sometimes say: 

“ud [€i] Detroit” (I make Detroit mad), 
or very often say: 

“uo *[&u] Detroit” (I chew Detroit). 


* The Chinese [i] sound may be pronounced as [i] in [ist] east or in [il] 
celor as [1] in [11] #2 or as [y] in [yist] yeast. 

° The Chinese {u] sound is phonetically different from the English [u] as in 
{ful] fool. The lips are more closed and less rounded than the English [u]. 
“The tongue is retracted rather than raised.” See Y. R. Chao, Mandarin 
Primer, Harvard University Press, 1948, p. 23. 
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4) Significant sounds found in the phonemic chart of the 
foreign language which are not found in the student’s native 
language are without doubt points that need special attention. 
But significant sounds found in both languages do not always 
mean no trouble. Often the problem involved is not that the 
sound is not found in the student’s native language, but rather 
it is because the environment of the same sound or same sounds 
is different. In other words, the position where the same sound 
occurs may be different, the distribution of the same sound may 
be different, the arrangement of the same sound may be differ- 
ent, or the arrangement of the same sound sequence may be 
different. 

In both English and Mandarin Chinese there is the sound 
[ts]. However, in Chinese [ts] occurs initially, and in Eng- 
lish the sound [ts] occurs finally. It is just as difficult for 
the English speaker to produce the initial [ts] in Chinese as it 
is for the Chinese speaker to produce the final [ts] in English. 
The sound is found in both languages, but the position where 
the sound occurs is different. 


English: Chinese: 
[-] [-ts] [ts-] [-] 

Acomparison of the phonemic charts of English and Spanish 
will show that there is the sound [m] in both languages. But 
this does not necessarily mean that, some Spanish speakers 
when learning English will find no difficulty in producing [m]. 
It is true that they have no trouble in producing [m] in initial 
position as in [mek] make. Infinal position, however, the [m ] 
sound is at times pronounced as [n ]. Thus 


Did you see the hem is pronounced as Did you see the hen. 
Did you see the bum is pronounced as Did you see the bun. 


The reason for this confusion is that there is no final m in 
Spanish. Consqgnently the final [m] is often pronounced as 
final [n]. 


English: Spanish: 
[-a} 
[-m| im-] [-] 


In other words, the distribution of the sound [m] is different. 
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Sounds found in both languages may combine differently or 
are arranged differently. A comparison of the phonemic charts 
of Mandarin Chinese and English will show that the sound [a ] 
as in father and the sound [ny] as in thing are found in both 
languages. Only a comparison of the phonological structures 
will indicate that in Mandarin, [9] can be preceded by [a] to 
form [an]. In English [n] is usually not preceded by [a]. 
Consequently, English speaking students often produce [an] as 
[ aay ]. One often hears Miss [w4n] addressed as Miss [waen | 
and Miss [yan] addressed as Miss [y#n]. The reason for 
this phenomenon is not because the English speaker cannot pro- 
duce [a] or [yn]. Rather it is because they are not accustomed 
to this new arrangement. ¢ Move « 14! 

A close examination of the phonemic charts of “Mandarin 
Chinese and English will show that in both languages there are 
[s], [t], and[r]. For example: 


Chinese: English: 
st (to model a figure in clay) sue 
ti (to vomit) two 
ru (to enter, literary form) rue 


But a study of the phonological structures of the sounds will 
reveal something further. That is, in English one will find 
stew, true, and strew. Such combinations as [st] , [tr] , and 
[ str] are not to be found in Mandarin. Hence the Mandarin 
speaker will find it difficult to produce such sounds as con- 
sonant clusters. In the production of stew, true, and strew, 
and other consonant clusters, he often inserts a vowel between 
every two consonant sounds.”! For it is within his established 
habit that an initial consonant sound is usually followed by a 
vowel sound. Such trouble is certainly due to the difference in 
the arrangement of sounds. 

In the teaching of English to Spanish speakers, quite often 
emphasis is placed on the aspiration necessary in producing 
initial [p], [t], and [k] not pr@ceded by [s]. In Spanish 
such sounds are not aspirated. However, in English when [p |, 
[t|, and [k] are preceded by [s] to form [sp-], [ st-], and 
[ sk- ], the [p], [t], and [k} are not aspirated. This does 


il 


For example, They prayed down the street and They parade down the 
street are pronounced alike. 
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not mean that Spanish speakers have no trouble in producing 
[ sp-], [st-] , and [sk-]. It is true that the aspiration is no 
longer necessary. But inSpanish, initial [sp], [st], and [sk] 
are usually preceded by a vowel, especially in utterance initial. 
Thus the Spanish speaker often does not distinguish 


spot and a spot 1.9 
street and a street’ 
school and a school” 


I'm going to school and I'm going to a school 


In other words, the environment of the same sound sequence 
is different. 

The above examples are given to illustrate the fact that a 
mere comparison of the phonemic charts of the student’s native 
language and the foreign language is not sufficient in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. It is essential to compare the phono- 
logical structures of both languages. All that is to be found in - 
the phonemic charts is essential. But what is found concerning 
the sound system which is outside the phonemic chart is not 
necessarily non-essential. Nor is itthat whatever is found out- 
side the phonemic chart is all-essential. Just as the morph- 
ological and syntactical structures of any two languages are 
different in their specific ways so are the phonological struc- 
tures of any two languages different in their specific ways. And 
the main point stressed in this short article isthat a knowledge 
of the phonemic charts alone is not enough in the teaching of 
foreign languages. One must be ae with the phonolog- 


ical structures as well. ; 
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A BRIEF COMPARISON OF ENGLISH 
AND THAI QUESTIONS 


KANDA SITACHITTA 
(with Theodosia Coplas) 


In order to teach English structure to Thai speakers effec- 
tively, it is necessary to make a comparative analysis of the 
structural patterns of these two languages. 

In Thai we usually use the “la 2....”! pattern for state- 
ments and for questions, that is, the same word order which 
is used in English statements. The signals which distinguish 
the ordinary yes and noquestionfrom a statement are the func - 
tion words /ry / or /maj/ placed at the end of the sentence. 
(They might be considered verbal question marks.) 

Although it is apparent that the word order of the basic 
sentence patterns in Thai and English is quite similar, still 
there are two problems for theteacher who is teaching English 
patterns to Thai speakers. These are: 

1. The link between the class two and class one words. 
English class two words still possess some degree of 
inflection which is conditioned by the preceding class 
one word. Thai has no inflections whatsoever. 

2. The determiners a and the. In Thai we have no deter- 
miner such as a and the to mark Class 1 words. The 
only signal of a Class 1 word is its classifier (not al- 
ways present in the sentence) which is apparently as- 
signed according to shape, size, or some other char- 
acteristic. “In most cases it is impossible to devise 
rules which will serve as an infallible guide in choos- 
ing the proper classifier to be employed with any given 
noun. For this reason it is desirable to memorize the 
classifier to be used with a noun at the same time that 
one learns the noun, just as in French or German one 
must memorize the gender of each noun.”? Therefore, 
in teaching English, one must emphasize the use of the 


ic. C. Fries, Structure of English, chapter VIII, p. 144-148. 
Mary R. Haas, “The Use of Numeral Classifiers in Thai,” Language, Vol. 
18, p. 201-5. 
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determiner, especially inthe case where q is equivalent 
to one, because in this circumstance the Thai speaker 
will use the numeral one plus the corresponding classi- 
fier after the Class 1 word.* Note the third item on the 
following chart. 


The Statement Pattern in Thai and English 


Thai English 
sunak kat mae-w The dog bites the cat. 
la 2 1b D la 2 D 1b 
khaw pen nakrien He is a_ student. 
la 2 la \la 2b D la 


khiw mi- dinsd- nyn | He has a pencil. 
la 2 1b C fA /la 2 


Thai question patterns can be divided into two groups as 

follows: 

1. Those which use the function words /ry / or /m&%j/ and 
demand a yes oro answer. Both /ry / and /maj/ may 
be used in affirmative questions. Only /ry / may occur 
in negative questions. 

2. Those whichemploy specific interrogative words similar 
to those used in English (who, which, what, when, why, 
how many, how much). These words usually appear in 
final position except under special circumstances. 
/khraj/ ‘who’ and /araj/ ‘what’ occupy initial position 

if they are “actors” and final position if they are 
. “receivers” of the action. 

/ki / ‘how many’ or ‘how much’‘ functions exactly like 
a number word (except the numeral one), preceding 
the word (a classifier) it modifies. 

/naj/ ‘which’ behaves like a Class 3 word, that is, it 
follows the Class 1 word or classifier which it mod- 
ifies. It never occurs independently as a Class 1 
word. 


*In Thai the numeral one always follows the classifier; all the other num- 
erals precede it. 

Not to be confused with /thawraj/ ‘how much’ referring exclusively to 
price. 
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/myaraj/ ‘when’ often comes at the beginning of a sen- 
tence in a future time construction, although final 
position is also possible; in the past time it never 
appears initially. 

/thammaj/ ‘why’ usually appears initially, but in col- 
loquial speech it occupies final position (in affirma- 
tive questions) when a reproach is implied, and so 
occurs in this position only with a second person 
pronoun (present or implied). 


Question Patterns in Thai and English 


Thai English 


1. sunak kat mae-w ry- ® Does the dog bite the cat? 
fa. 2 fb... ia 2: D ib 


2. khaw pen ndkrien ry-° Is he a_ student? 
la 2 la f 2B la D la 


3. khaw mi- dinso- tae-n nyy ry: Does he have a pencil? 
la 2 1b fG la 2 D 
4. khaw ca maj paj ry- _Isn’t he going to go? 
te fB fC la 2 


1. khraj ma- Who is coming? 

1 (fI) 2 1 (f1) £G 2 
2. khaw pen khraj Who is he? 

laf 2 1 (ff) 2 la 
3. tha- pop khraj Whom did you meet? 

la 2. &@D 2 
4. araj tok What fell? 

1 (fI) 2 1 2 
5. khaw hen araj What does see? 
la 2 1 (fI) {G la 2 

6. tha: mi- sdém_ ki: baj How many oranges do you have? 

la 2 la. fA fI la Gla 2 


5 /maj/ may be substituted for /ry./ here. 
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. khon naj ma- Which man came? 


la 3(f1) 2 3(f1) la 2 


. thay heh khon naj Which man did you see? 


la 2 la 3(f1) 3(f1) la 3G ta 2 


. nansy ra-kha- thawraj How muchdoes this book cost? 


la 2 fl fI 2 
. khaw yu. thi-naj Where does he live? 
la 2 fI fl 1G ila 2 
. tha- ma- ja-nraj How do you come? 
. thas ma- myaraj When did you come? 
la 2 fI 2 
. myaraj the ca ma- i-k When will you come again? 
fl 2 4 ta @ 4 
. thammaj khaw maj ma- Why didn’t he come? 
fl la £C 2 
thammaj khaw ma- thi-ni- Why does (did) he come here? 
fI la 2 fl fG 


tha- thammaj Why do cry? 
la 2 fl fl fG ila 2 


Both Thai and English use question phrases after state- 


ments, but they will not be included in this paper. 


We summarize that in learning English question patterns 


the Thai student will have difficulty with: 


1. Inverted question word order. 

2. The form of the Class 2 word, or function word, which- 
ever it may be, that precedes the Class 1 word. (If 
there is a second Class 2 word in the question it will 
present no problem, for it is not inflected in English.) 

3. The initial position of interrogative words. 


The Thai speaker should encounter little trouble in learning 


the request pattern, since this particular structure is quite 
similar in the two languages. 
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THE PREPARATION OF PHONOLOGY TAPES 
IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


RUTH HIRSCH WEINSTEIN 
Georgetown University 


The recognition of the phonemic principle is not only of 
great importance in language description but also in practical 
language teaching. The sounds of the target language are viewed 
as a system of sound classes which carry distinctive meaning; 
and although the new sounds are taught phonetically, they are 
presented within their phonemic framework and compared to 
the phonemic system of the native language of the student. 

Thus the student is not told that the 7 in the Spanish word sf 
is pronounced the same as the vowel in the English word see, 
though the Spanish and English vowels may correspond to each 
other phonemically in their respective systems. Phonetically, 
however, they are very different. On the other hand, the student 
also need not be taught all the positional variants of the Spanish 
i as separate units, each transcribed by a different symbol, but 
as related elements which together constitute the Spanish 
phoneme /i/. However, if some positional variants are of par- 
ticular importance in the acquiring of a reasonably good pro- 
nunciation, and if their production is new to the student, greater 
emphasis is placed on teaching them. Inthe case of Spanish, 
an example would be the voiced bilabial fricative, an allophone 
of the Spanish phoneme /b/. 

Again, the student can be told that the sound of the initial 
consonant in the Spanish word paz corresponds phonemically 
to the first consonant of the English word pass, but not phoneti- 
cally, for the Englishp is aspirated, whereas the Spanish is 
not. The English non-initial variant of p in space, however, is 
also non-aspirated and hence similar to the Spanish initial con- 
sonant. 

Pointing out and illustrating these facts to the student will 
aid him in imitating and producing the new sound system with 
reasonable accuracy, because otherwise he may not “hear” 
many of the things andtherefore fail to learn to pronounce them. 

Following a more extensive explanation and some drill on 
phonology in class, the phonemic system of the target language 
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as compared to that of the student’s native tongue can be effec- 
tively presented on a tape recording for self-learning. The 
class work is to insure that the student has a full understand- 
ing of the phenomena presented to him and that persistence in 
initial mistakes is avoided. The tape is devoted to a summary 
of the explanations given in class, with contrastive examples 
for illustration and a great deal of drill material. 

The text for such atape is prepared by a scientific linguist 
who, if he is a native speaker of either the native or the target 
languages, can also record himself the examples in one or the 
other in his own voice. If this is not the case, native speakers 
of the native and target languages do the actual recording. 

Very little technical linguistic terminology should be intro- 
duced into the explanations; if this is done, then the student is 
not unnecessarily burdened with it. The contrastive examples 
are relied on heavily to convey to the student the essential dis- 
tinctions, and he is also asked to observe his articulation in a 
mirror. 

The contrastive as well as drill examples are taken from 
actual language material rather than individual sounds in isola- 
tion. By contrastive example is meant, for instance, the English 
word see and the Spanish sz in the teaching of the Spanish 
phoneme i; the examples then would be the Spanish words si, fi, 
mi etc. The reason for this is twofold: the student hears com- 
binations of sounds as they actually occur within words in the 
language rather than in nonsense syllables, and he is also given 
the satisfaction of learning to “say” something immediately, 
although he is not expected to remember the meanings of the 
isolated words. 

The phonemes are taken up one by one on consecutive tape 
recordings, keeping in mind the relative difficulties they pre- 
sent for the student. For example, for an English speaker, the 
Spanish non-aspirate stops may be less difficult at first than 
the Spanish trill. Also, not more than one point of difficulty is 
introduced at one time if possible. For instance, when teaching 
the Spanish e, the word es is a better example than the word el 
because in the latter the consonant may also be a cause of 
trouble. Therefore, if the student is to concentrate on the é, he 
should not be distracted by those peculiarities of the surround- 
ing sounds which are new to him. 
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PHONOLOGY TAPES IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Every example should be given more than once so that the 
student has ample opportunity to hear what has been recorded 
by the model. In the drill exercises following the explanations 
and contrastive examples, pauses are provided for the student 
to repeat what he has just heard. If a special type of tape re- 
corder is used, the student can record as he repeats, then lis- 
ten to himself and the model simultaneously, and re-record his 
own repetitions if he is dissatisfied without harming the model. 

After the individual phonemes have been taken up one by 
one, a review tape of the phonology can be prepared. Short, 
naturally spoken sentences in the target language are chosen 
with minimally contrasting pairs of words. For example, in 
French, C'est un beau jour, n'est-ce pas? --- C'est un bon 
jour, n'est-ce pas ? Besides review, such atape can also serve 
as a test for the student. With these well-selected examples, it 
can be readily determined whether he recognizes or reproduces 
correctly the phonemic contrast which he has learned. 

We believe that these carefully graded phonology tapes will 
help the student to acquire a reasonably good pronunciation of 
the foreign language which he otherwise has to learn in a less 
systematic and hence more difficult way. 
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THE USE OF PREDICTION 
IN TEACHING THE GERMAN VERB 


JAMES W. MARCHAND 
University of Michigan 


Among the recent techniques evolved from an attempt to 
exploit the findings of linguistic science for the teaching of 
languages, the use of the concept of determination and predic- 
tion must be considered one ofthe most fruitful. Ithas received 
notice in papers on pedagogy as well as in articles on linguis- 
tics.! The present paper is an attempt to explore the possibil- 
ities of this concept, and techniques of teaching based on it, 
for the solution of that most difficult of pedagogical problems, 
the teaching of the German verb system. 

Recently, there have been two attempts at using techniques 
of prediction in teaching the German verb, one by a descriptive 
linguist, one by a language teacher.” We may be able to geta 
better idea of the values of a method based on the concept if we 
briefly review these two articles. 

\ Halle ‘shows that a better description of the German verb 
can be effected if one takes the stem of the preterite as a base 
rather than the traditional infinitive stem. It isfar simpler for 
both the student and the linguist to operate with Halle’s rather 
restricted number of rulesthan with the large number necess- 
ary for prediction of the preterite form from the infinitive. 
That is, given the verb /‘varden/ weiden ‘to graze,’ one does 
not know whether to form the preterite as */‘vi:t/ *wied by 
analogy with /‘Satdan/ scheiden ‘separate’: /‘8i:t/ schied, or 
as */‘vit/ *witt by analogy with /‘Snaiden/ schneiden ‘cut’: 


+L. Bloomfield, Language,New York, 1933,p. 218 f.; L. Hjelmslev, Proleg- 
omena to a Theory of Language, trans. F. J. Whitfield, Memoir 7 of Inter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics, January, 1953, p. 21 ff.; 
J. Kurylowicz, “La nature des procés dits ‘analogiques,’” Acta Linguistica 
V (1945-49) 15-37; M. Halle, “The German Conjugation,” Word IX (1953) 
45-53; C. V. Pollard, “The Weak Verb — How to Recognize It in the Infini- 
tive,” German Quarterly XXVI (1953) 241-245; F. L. Woods, “The Weak 
Verb — How to Recognize It in the Infinitive,” German Quarterly XXVII 
(1954) 175-177; C. V. Pollard, “Infinitives of Weak Verbs — A Reply,” 
German Quarterly XXVII (1954) 178 f. 

? Halle; “The German Conjugation;” Pollard, “The Weak Verb — How to 
Recognize It in the Infinitive.” 
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/‘3n1t/schnitt, or as/‘vaidata/weidete by analogy with /‘krardan/ 
kreiden:/‘kraidata/kreidete. Once given the preterite /‘vaidate/ 
weidete, however, one has no trouble predicting the infinitive, 
the present stem, and the past participle. 

Pollard)attempts to set up rules which will allow us to pre- 
dict from the infinitive. Exploiting the fact that a great part 
of the ablaut classes has developed regularly from Germanic 
to modern German, he sets up rules which allow him to predict 
with a great deal of surety, for verbs which do not contain ei, 
ie, e, or a as stem vowel, the preterite and past participle. He 
affirms that the use of his prediction classes, which are much 
less scientifically set up than Halle’s, and which admit of 
numerous exceptions, lightens the load of memorization im- 
measurably for the student. Thus, if the student knows that 
almost all verbs with the stem vowel 0, au, eu, u, umlauted 
vowel, and i (without a following nasal) are weak, and if he is 
given the few exceptions, he then knows a large percentage of 
the German verbs. Pollard affirms that it is better to start 
with the weak (‘regular’) verbs and then to proceed to the strong 
(‘irregular’) verbs. 

The basic error in Halle’s approach, and in some other 
attempts to use prediction in teaching, is that no cognizance is 
taken of the trend of analogy in the language. If this is true, 
then linguistics has been only partly exploited for pedagogical 
use. Jerzy Kurylowicz has provided us with a set of premises 
which allow us to determine the trend of analogy without ap- 
pealing to any of the teleological arguments so often cited in 
discussions of analogy.* It results from his second rule: “Les 
actions dites ‘analogiques’ suivent la direction: formes de 
fondation > formes fondées, dont le rapport découle de leurs 
sphéres d’emploi,” that any analogy in modern German will 
follow the direction: present > preterite, rather than the 
direction: preterite » present.* This is to be seen on the 


This article, which has been neglected by linguists and pedagogues alike, 
deserves attention; it marks a milestone in historical linguistics (cf. the 
review of Kurylowicz’ Accentuation des langues indo-européennes by A. 
Martinet in Word IX (1953) 282-286; Martinet accepts Kurylowicz’ rules of 
analogy. 

*Kurylowicz, “La nature des procés dits ‘analogiques,’” p. 23. Since the 
present stem can express past time (historical present, present perfect, 
present with seit, schon), whereas the preterite cannot express present 
time, it follows from this rule that analogy will go in the direction of 
bresent > preterite. 
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{ practical level when one tries to apply Halle’s rules to actual 
cases. Given the utterance /‘er ‘ri:f/ ev vief ‘he called,’ one 
might mistakenly form the present /‘er ‘ratft/ er reift ‘he 
matures,’ in which case the meaning would be radically changed 
and communication would break down. Numerous examples 
come to mind: /‘er ‘zo:k/ er sog ‘he sucked’: /‘er ‘si:kt/ er 
siegt ‘he is victorious’ (for er saugt); /‘er ba’vo:k/ er bewog 
‘he moved’: /‘er ba‘vi:kt/ ev bewiegt (?) ‘he encradles (?)’ 
(for er bewegt); /‘er ‘Sli:f/ er schlief ‘he slept’: /‘er ‘Slarft/ 
er schleift ‘he sharpens’ (for ev schldft). As is seen, a great 
deal of memory work is required here also. 

Pollard’s approach, however (using only the predictions for 
the first five classes), avoids the formation of forms which are 
not understandable to the German. That is, “Er rufte den 
Mann,” whatever its extra-linguistic ‘meaning’ might be, is 
understandable to the German, and it serves the purpose of 
communication quite adequately. By first teaching the weak 
verb, one in effect reinforces the effect of analogy, while pro- 
viding for the conjugation of at least seventy-five percent of 
the German verbs. The student will then very seldom make 
analogies on the basis of the strong verbs he later learns. If 
he does make these analogies, he will probably again form pre- 
terites which are intelligible to the German. “Er frug den 
Mann” may carry certain unpleasant overtones for the educated 
German, but it is understandable, and is a form used by many 
Germans. Analogies onthe strong verbshould be avoided, how- 
ever, and the student should be cautioned against them. “Das 
Pferd wied auf dem Feld (for, “Das Pferd weidete auf dem 
Feld.”)” is not understandable to the German, who mistakes it 
for: “Das Pferd wiehert auf dem Feld.” ® 

Thus, as will have been seen, Pollard’s predictions are 
superior in situations where active recall is necessary, in 
spite of their scientific inadequacy. If we add a few extra re- 
strictions (ei +1, m, n, ry are weak [exception scheinen |, ie +l, 
m,n are weak, strong verbs of class I and II usually end ina 
single consonant), we can use it with afair degree of certainty. 
In a situation where passive ‘recognition alone is required, 
Halle’s system is superior in some ways to Pollard’s. Ina 
reading course, such asthe one given at the University of Mich- 


5The sentence has been tested on some ten Germans with the same result 
each time. 
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igan for Ph. D. candidates, the student’s problem is to predict, 
from the preterite and past participle, the infinitive form, for 
the purpose of looking it up in the dictionary. He merely needs 
to recognize the tense, predict the infinitive, and look the verb 
up, if he doesn’t know it. That is, given the expression, “Er 
ergriff,” he must know that he is dealing with a preterite be- 
cause of the lack of an ending (zero ending); in order to predict 
the infinitive, he needs to know the ablaut classes; taking either 
the infinitive or the preterite as a base will not helphim, for he 
must predict only one form, the infinitive. He does not need to 
know that the past participle is ergriffen, unless this is the 
form with which he is dealing. Such a student is not predicting 
the totality of verb inflections from one base form, he is pre- 
dicting one base form from any other form encountered. From 
these arguments results the fact that our prediction must be 
conditioned by the purpose for which it is to be used. To be of 
use for recognition, however, our prediction must be made 
from both the past participle and the preterite, however, so that 
it is not truly a prediction, in that no base form is taken. 

If we use Pollard’s predictions, along with the added re- 
strictions, our degree of certainty is fairly good. It is doubt- 
ful if such a set of rules could be profitably used in the class- — 
room, however. If they are to be used, the best approach is to 
wait until a verbform illustrating one of the restrictions comes 
up naturally in the course of classroom teaching, let us say: 
leistete. The student can then be informed, if he improperly 
forms the preterite liest, that leisten is a weak verb, since its 
stem ends in a consonant cluster. 

If one wants to use a set of predictions such as Halle’s, one 
must include the past participle stem in the predictions, if they 
are to be used in a class designed for a reading knowledge. 
This is best done, of course, by merely setting down the trad- 
itional ablaut classes. If one wants to take a different base 
from the present infinitive, it is probably best to use the past 
participial base, since prediction from it offers much fewer 
irregularities than a prediction from the preterite base. For 
example, it is certain that the preterite of gevufen must be 
rief, and that the present stem must be ruf-, since only a verb 
of the seventh class could have a participle in C-u-C. This 
would allow us to predict the preterite and present stems of 
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almost all the seventh class verbs. Thus, gebvaten must have 
the preterite briet, since C-a-t is a pattern unknownto the sixth 
class. The same could be said for geheissen, geschlafen, 
geraten, etc. The ending -en tells the student that the verb is 
not weak. Actually, one might maintain that analogies in Ger- 
man would follow the direction past participle » preterite and 
present according to the rule of Kurylowicz, mentioned above, 
and this is supported by historical fact.® It should be noted, 
however, that it is extremely impractical to take a base other 
than the infinitive, since this would entail rewriting our dic- 
tionaries, text-books, etc. 

To sum up the foregoing arguments: the technique of pre- 
diction seems promising; one cannot apply this technique, how- 
ever, without first determining the trend of analogy, if recall 
and creation of original sentences is desired; if passive recog- 
nition is desired, the trend of analogy can be ignored. 

The fact that the trend of analogy in modern German is in 
the direction of forming weak preterites, rather than forming 
strong preterites (backte for buk, schaffte for schuf |Who says 
schiife for the subjunctive any more?], etc.), seems to indicate 
that Pollard is right when he says that we should start out with 
only weak verbs.’ The fact that some strong verbs are among 
the most common verbs in the language may make this difficult, 
but it is not impossible. If the strong verbs are not to be 
memorized, it is my contention that the best means of learning 
them is oral chanting of the “Ablautsreihen.” This should be 
done at any rate to lighten the student’s load of memorization. 
This should, at least, prevent “false” analogies. It should also 
help the student who uses one of the recent text-books which 
neglect word-counts. Thus he would learn patterns which could 
be applied to most verbs, instead of learning some few verbs, 
which would perhaps not pattern for him, and some of which he 
perhaps would never use again. It is my belief that it is best 
to begin with weak verbs, learn these and their consonantal and 


®This could be founded by saying that the past participle performed the 
function of the present stem in imperatives such as: “Stillgestanden!” In 
the first and second classes, the preterite has the vocalism of the participle, 
rather than the vocalism of the former singular preterite. 

7™This is doubted by Woods, “The Weak Verb — How to Recognize It in the In- 
finitive,” p. 175, but the reasons adduced by him do not bear on the problem. 
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vocalic structure, and then proceed to the strong verbs by set- 
ting down and orally chanting the ablaut classes. The student 
should be required to memorize each aberrant verb form. In 
the section on the weak verb, numerous verbs of the type 
weilen, which are to be considered weak because of the root 
structure /C-a-l/ (cf. above, page 3), should be given, so that 
the student gets a feeling for thedifference between the type in 
nasals and liquids and the type in consonants other than nasals 
and liquids.* Thus the student’s memorization is lessened, and 
the length of time necessary for him to attain a “feeling for the 
language,” a familiarity with its innate structure, is shortened. 
In the process of thus teaching the verbs, it is well to use 
Pollard’s prediction classes and the restrictions mentioned 
wherever they are useful; they may, of course, be taught with- 
out being overtly mentioned by being exemplified in the exer- 
cises. 

The concept of prediction, if properly used in perfecting 
techniques for the teaching of foreign languages, should prove 
one of the most valuable tools afforded language teachers by 
linguistic science. 


®In this case, it is interesting to notice the reaction of native Germans to 
such fictitious verbs as *“ deilen,” *“schmeilen,” *“fielen,” *“grielen .” By 
a “random” sample of six Germans (two of them German teachers, to be 
sure), such verbs were always considered to be weak. A fictitious verb like 
*“bieren” was felt by four to be strong, by two to be weak. *“ Bingen” was 
felt to be strong by all. *“Reisten” was felt to be weak by all. Although no 
systematic attempt was made to determine “feeling” by asking for the pre- 
terite and past participle of fictitious verbs, it is felt that these tests do 
afford us useful information, and that the results warrant future study. It 
seems that the German predicts also on the basis of the vocalic and con- 
sonantal structure of the stem. 
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Report of the Fourth Annual Round Table Meeting on Lin- 
guistics and Language Teaching. Edited by Archibald A. 
Hill. Washington, D. C. Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics. School of Foreign Service. Georgetown Univer - 
sity, 1953 vi + 116 pages (Monograph Series on Language 
and Linguistics, Number 4) 


In the Spring of 1950 the First Annual Round Table on Lin- 
guistics and Language Teaching was held at Georgetown Univer - 
sity. Beginning with the Second Round Table (1951) an annual 
volume of reports of the meetings has been published. The 
present volume appeared as a summary of the papers and dis- 
cussions that made up the Fourth Round Table Meeting held 
April 10-11, 1953. 

The Round Table Meetings seek to bring together for the 
exchange of ideas people who are interested in linguistics and 
in language teaching, especially the more traditional language 
teachers and the representatives of the rapidly developing 
“school” of newer or contemporary linguistics. The goal has 
been to close the gap that separates linguists from language 
teachers sothat the former may come to know classroom prob- 
lems and the latter may learn of the contributions to the tech- 
niques of language teaching made by linguists. The present 
volume and its predecessors are tangible proofs of the serious- 
ness of the intent of Georgetown University as well as summar- 
ies of its accomplishments toward the attainment of its goal. 

The customary procedure for the Round Table Meetings is 
to arrange a series of panel discussions or paper sessions in- 
troduced by a chairman and carried on bythree or four speak- 
ers. Each panel or session has a specific theme or topic. In 
the Fourth Meeting the topics covered were: (1) Problems of 
Testing in Language Instruction; (II) Technical Aids in Lan- 
guage Teaching and Research; and (III) Linguistics and the 
Humanities. Two luncheon meetings with special speakers 
completed the program. In the published report the papers of 
each session are followed by a series of questions raised and 
discussed in the actual gatherings. The published versions 
give the impression of a verbatim report yet we know that they 
represent approved summaries of the originals. The editor 
has skillfully given the reader the sensation of being present 
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at the sessions themselves. Following the reports of the 
papers and discussions there are two appendixes, one giving 
the daily program and the other listing the one hundred individ- 
uals who registered for the two-day forum. 

The first session on language testing hadfour speakers who 
discussed techniques for measuring aptitude for and achievement 
in language study. The papers on aptitude were given by James 
R. Firth and William J. Morgan while those dealing with 
achievement were presented by Paula Thibaut and Robert Lado. 
Firth discussed a U.S. Air Force project in which students 
were selected through their actual performance in a four-day 
trial course in Mandarin Chinese, the language the successful 
candidates were to study. Statistical evidence gathered on all 
candidates at Air Force Career Guidance Centers had proved 
to be very inefficient in selecting personnel for language train- 
ing. A trial course, consisting of normal class and drill per- 
iods but without opportunities to review, was devised in order 
to test under intensive circumstances the candidates’ ability 
to learn, retain, and use the language facts presented to them. 
This trial course reduced attritionfrom 50 per cent by Career 
Guidance statistical selective methods to 18 per cent, with a 
resultant substantial savings of public funds. Morgan’s paper 
discussed a procedure for predicting success in a Russian 
course. The test-battery approach, using such commonly 
known tests as the Army Alpha (Subtest 1), Henmon-Nelson and 
the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Examination, was inferior 
to an “individual analysis” approach carried out by the author. 
The predictive efficiency of the best test-battery method was 
80 per cent, while the individual analysis method reached 92 
per cent. The reason for the differential lay in the fact that 
“individual analysis” took into account “non-intellectual” fac- 
tors in language learning, such as personality, work habits, 
judgement, common sense, etc. Beyond a certain minimum 
intelligence, which is a necessary floor for all language learn- 
ers, other more critical “non-intellectual” factors come into 
play. These factors are not measurable in group- or battery- 
testing. Howtotest them and their influence on language learn- 
ing is a job for linguists and psychologists to perform together. 
Paula Thibaut’s paper reviewed the long experience in foreign 
language testing of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
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N.J. Language tests have a peculiar trait of being efficient in 
that they show a high index of discrimination (biserial r). This 
is true, it appears, no matter whether the tests are old-line 
multiple choice vocabulary listings, grammar-reading selec- 
tions, or newer item-types. These results seem to contradict 
the best thought and plans of testers, especially when today’s 
oral-aural teaching methods are considered. The big problem 
is to create a pen-and-pencil test that is an indicator of oral- 
aural proficiency and does not at the same time have a high 
correlation with reading items on thetest. Robert Lado’s paper 
offered an answer to this problem by reporting on a way to test 
pronunciation with a pen-and-pencil test. This procedure has 
been described by the present-reviewer in discussions of Lado’s 
earlier published tests!. However, the principal contribution 
Lado has made to language testing has been his insistence on a 
systematic comparison of the native language and the second 
language and, then, basing his choice of structural elements to 
be tested on that comparison. In the comments that followed 
this session, interesting observations were made by Henry L. 
Smith, Jr. on experiences in screening German prisoners for 
their mastery of English to work with occupation forces in 
World War II. These observations seemed to bear out Mor- 
gan’s belief that non-intellectual as well as intellectualfactors 
are significant in language learning. Important light on the 
problem of testing for language aptitude should come from the 
experimentations presently under way at Harvard University 
under the direction of John Carroll, who was the chairman of 
the Georgetown session just reviewed. 

The second session featured two papers on separate devices 
for synthesizing speech by Franklin S. Cooper (the pattern- 
playback of Haskins Laboratories) and by Kenneth N. Stevens 
(the electro-mechanical vocal tract of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology). The third paper by Ruth Hirsch Weinstein 
treated visual aids in language teaching, principally filmstrips. 
The first two papers represented basic research in the 
synthesis of individual sounds, combined sounds and connected 
discourse (only with the pattern-playback). The speakers’ 
application of their research to language teaching was almost 


1 Language Learning IV (1952-53) 123-124 and V (1953-54) 66-69. 
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nil, not nearly so valuable, for example, as the Delattre-Cooper- 
Lieberman paper of the Third Round Table Meeting (1952)2. 
Mrs. Weinstein’s discussion, however, was highly useful to 
language teachers since she dwelt on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of films, wall charts, and filmstrips as devices for 
language teaching. Teachers who have used wall charts or films 
know that the major pitfalls in their use are the tendency to 
stress vocabulary and the exposure to the unprepared student 
of the complex whole of the language structure. The filmstrip 
used as Mrs. Weinstein suggested provides a way to avoid 
these shortcomings, if a careful structural analysis precedes 
the creation of written and spoken captions for each frame of 
the strip. Concentration on structure points, especially those 
that differ in the student’s native language and the target lan- 
guage, must be the guiding principle for all who use audio- 
visual aids. The ensuing discussion brought out valuable com- 
ments on the cost and production of filmstrips by Leon Dostert 
and on the value of all mechanical aids compared to hiring a 
native informant by Robert P. Stockwell. Dostert also referred 
tothe use of dual tapes in language learning, a promising device 
in which one of the phones in a headset carries a foreign lan- 
guage and the other carries a whispered translation in the lis- 
tener’s native language. Far from producing schizophrenia, 
this device, according to Dostert, has shown satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The last session dealt with the relation of linguistics to the 
humanities. The chairman, A. H. Marckwardt, began with a 
very clear presentation of the problem of “the divided camp” 
or the gulfthat separates the linguists of today from the human- 
ists and the reasons for this division. The four papers that 
followed were attempts to bridge that ever-widening gap. Free- 
man Twaddell opened the series with a statement of what is 
humanistic in the study of grammar, but, in doing so, he re- 
defined grammar as “a statement or a formulation of a pat- 
terned human activity.” He discussed the compulsory and op- 


?Pierre C. Delattre, Franklin S. Cooper, and Alvin M. Lieberman “Some 
Suggestions for Teaching Methods Arising from Research on the Acoustic 
Analysis and Synthesis of Speech.” Report of the Third Annual Round 
Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Teaching. Washington, D. C., 
1952, 31-45. 
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tional discriminations that the grammar of a language imposes 
on or offers to the user of the language. Yet, within the group- 
determined grammar of a language, there is an immense var- 
iety for the creative individual — so much so that we are all 
able to perform an act of communication “which has never been 
performed before.” The study and eventual appreciation of 
this freedom within restriction is humanistic because, as a re- 
sult of it, both the individual creator and the interacting group 
assume more respected roles. The second speaker, V. B. 
Spratlin, stressed the great value of poetry recital contests 
not only as an aid to audio-oral achievement in a foreign lan- 
guage but also as an aid to literary appreciation. The present 
reviewer can testify that poetry contests in foreign languages 
held annually at colleges and universities in Michigan have con- 
vinced him that the cynical attitude toward elocution and those 
who practiced it held by his own generation is not characteristic 
of our students today. On the contrary, the oral-aural method 
of teaching foreign languages coincides luckily with a genuine 
student interest in poetry and in poetry recitals. We, there- 
fore, approve Spratlin’s plea for using oral-aural skills ac- 
quired through the linguist’s methodology to increase the appre- 
ciation of literary works. A. T. MacAllister reported on the 
Special Program in European Civilization that has given new 
vitality to language instruction in Princeton University. The 
procedure in outline is agood combination of language instruc- 
tion with what is commonly known as “area” studies. However, 
as MacAllister pointed out, there are noteworthy differences 
between the usual area studies and the Princeton program, the 
principal one being the humanistic orientation followed at 
Princeton rather than the social science orientation that char- 
acterizes most area programs. A recommendable feature of 
the Princeton plan is the insistence on a foundation in Ameri- 
can literature and history, thus sharpening the student’s per- 
spective when he views another culture and enabling him to 
appreciate better his own. A. A. Hill brought this session to a 
close with a sample literary analysis similar to those he has 
made on other occasions in recent years. Hill’s usual pro- 
cedure is to present a short poetic selection and to analyze its 
design and symbolism, using at several points linguistic pro- 
cedures and criteria. The poem analyzed convincingly on this 
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occasion was a lyric, Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the 
white from Tennyson’s The Princess. Hill accomplished the 
union between linguistics and literature by considering the two 
disciplines as one and, in effect, he carried on the techniques 
of both as he sought to discover the structure of Tennyson’s 
lyric. 

The two luncheon speeches were given by Bernard Bloch 
and Norman L. Torrey. Bloch presented his theory of a unified 
approach to linguistic structure and its analysis. The presen- 
tation shows the same clarity and neatness of conception that 
the present reviewer has noticed in Bloch’s other similar dis- 
cussions. It is certainly regrettable that the blackboard dia- 
gram, which we presume was used by Bloch on this as on other 
occasions, was not included in this publication. Torrey’s speech 
was apleasant summing up ofhis experiences over a long per- 
iod as a teacher of foreign languages, together with pertinent 
comments on the importance of foreign language teaching in 
the elementary schools for the future of our profession. 

Viewed as a whole this Round Table Meeting was of sus- 
tained interest and importance for linguists but the teachers of 
foreign languages must have found many of the papers at best 
only distantly related to their professional interests. Perhaps, 
the first paper session onthe subject of testing came the near- 
est to fulfilling the intent of the meetings as expressed by Dos- 
tert (p. 3). The remaining sessions, viewed from a teacher’s 
vantage point, had an occasional pertinent paper and frequent 
valuable comments from the audience directly applicable to 
their particular problems °, yet they tended, in general, toward 
specialized research or toward the special problem of linguists 
and humanists. In the case of the latter theme, it is probably 
true, as Marckwardt said (p. 69), that the audience for which 
the session would have been most profitable was not present. 


L. B. Kiddle 
University of Michigan 


SE. g.: papers by Mrs. Weinstein, Twaddell, Marckwardt, MacAllister, and 
Torrey and comments by Smith, Stockwell, and Dostert. 
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McCARTHY, JAMES P. Shady Hill Latin Lessons, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952. 352 pp. 
with Teacher’s Guide, 20 pp. Paper $3.75. 


There are two types of elementary Latin texts in use in 
America today. The most popular editions employ the “reading 
method,” and contain copious readings of easy Latin. They 
are elaborately illustrated and emphasize the social study as- 
pect of language work by numerous essays on Roman life. 

The other type of text, used chiefly by the private schools 
and by old-line teachers in some public schools, employs the 
“analytical approach,” stressing English to Latin composition 
and mastery of paradigms and formal grammar. 

This book is a brilliant and successful attempt to make the 
analytical approach more effective by forcing the student to 
think rather than to memorize rules which he may well not 
understand. The motivating philosophy appears inthe Teacher’s 
Guide!: “I am convinced that one central error in much modern 
educational practice is that of giving students answers to ques- 
tions before they have fully understood the questions.” The 
author has insisted throughout the materials that the student do 
the work, that the student derive the rules from the evidence 
before him. 

The book was created for use at the Shady Hill School in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Its success in the hands of Mr. 
McCarthy and others led the Harvard University Press to make 
it available to the public. 

The text consists of an unbound set of punched sheets, which 
the student puts in his notebook. Assignment sheets are always 
left hand pages: the completed work is filed opposite it, and all 
errors must be corrected before the final OK. In this same 
section of the notebook the student builds his own reference 
grammar and his own vocabulary. No paradigms are given; 
the pupil must make his own. 

At Shady Side, this book of seventy-five lessons is used in 
grades eight and nine; there are three forty-minute periods in 
grade eight, and five in grade nine. The class does in addition 


‘Hereafter referred to as TG. 
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sight reading in class and goes ontoread most of the first book 
of Caesar and do most or all of Part One of Baker and Inglis. 


I am filled with admiration for the skillful way in which the 


student is compelled to think and to discover the structure of 
the language for himself. This book clearly illustrates two 


points: 
a. It is possible to write a goodtext without a knowledge of 
structural linguistics. 
b. Any elementary text can be improved by the application 
of structural linguistics. 
Because of the interests of our readers, I will spend the 


rest ofthis review intrying to show how such application would 
have improved this particular book. 


We note with approval the occasional use of sentences in 


Minimum Contrast. This device could have been used more 
often; in fact, Minimum Contrast would seem to be the one in- 
dispensable approach to teaching every point of structure. 


Here is an example of such sentences set in contrast; they 


occur in Lesson Forty-three to teach the Relative Clause of 
Purpose: ? 


Caesar navis aedificavit quibus frumentum portabat. 
Caesar navis aedificavit ut eis frumentum portaret. 
Caesar navis aedificavit quibus frumentum portaret. 
Galli legaios miserant qui pacem petebant. 

Galli legatos miserant ut ei pacem peterent. 

Galli legatos miserant qui pacem peterent. 

Nautis pecuniam damus quam pueris dant. 

Nautis pecuniam damus ut eam pueris dent. 

Nautis pecuniam damus quam pueris dent. 

Dux nuntium mittet cui hanc fabulam narrabis. 

Dux nuntium mittet ut ei hanc fabulam narres. 

Dux nuntium mittet cui hanc fabulam narres. 

Cives oppida aedificaverant quorum muris se defende- 
bant. 

Cives oppida aedificaverant ut muris eorum se defende- 
rent. 

Cives oppida aedificaverant quorum muris se defende- 
rent. 


*For the use of long marks, see below p. 154. 
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This is excellent, and yet it could easily be better. How 
much actual Conscious Choice does the student have to exercise 
by the time he comes to 5c? The purpose of Minimum Contrast 
is to makethe student aware of system by forcing him to make 
a choice where one point and one point only is different. In 
these sets the system of Latin structure is overshadowed by 
another system, the order within the sets: the first sentence in 
each set is the relative with the indicative, the second is ut with 
the subjunctive, the third is the relative with the subjunctive. 
It would have been more effective inforcing the student to think 
to have scrambled the order within the sets. 

For a similar reason, the Latin sentences in most of the 
book do not make it as easy as it might have been for the stu- 
dent to grasp the system of Latin structure, since the Latin 
structural signals are somewhat disguised by the fact that the 
order of the sentences is essentially English order. In the 
second lesson, it is true, there occurs the following set in Min- 
imum Contrast to illustrate the freedom of Latin word order: 

1. Domina nunc ambulat. 
2. Nunc domina ambulat. 
3. Ambulat nunc domina. 

In practice, however, like almost allelementary Latin texts, 
the student sees the so-called “normal order” almost exclusive- 
ly, that is, subject, object, verb, with the verb coming first in 
questions with -me and in commands. The result is that the 
student will unconsciously rely more upon this word order than 
upon the Latin endings. Not until Lesson Sixty-eight do we have 
any significant deviation from this English word order. 

Mr. McCarthy’s own classroom techniques, however, seem 
to offset this disadvantage somewhat. In TG p. 4 he says that 
in the supplementary sight work inclasshe writes the sentence 
on the board and requires the students to interpret each word 
as it appears: “For instance, I may write: ‘Regina,’ and the 
class must know that not only does this word say ‘queen’ but 
also that ‘She is doing something.’ Or, if the first word is 
‘Reginam,’ they must know not only that it means ‘queen’ but 
that ‘Something is being done to her.’ ” How useful would have 
been sentences like “Reginam spectat filia” to show unequivo- 
cally one of the most fundamental contrasts between the two 
languages. 
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Throughout the book is the unconscious assumption that the 
structures of English and Latin are essentially alike. Certainly 
a fundamental problem in learning any language is to recognize 
the form classes. There is no material anywhere that tries to 
show the students howto recognize nouns or verbs; we can only 
conclude that the students are taught that nouns are the names 
of persons, places, or things in both English and Latin. This 
means in practice that the student must translate the passage 
first before he can analyze it; it gives him little direct help in 
how to do this. 

This same assumption that expressions in two languages 
which are equivalent in meaning should be classed together 
grammatically appears in the following quotations: 

p. 281: I enjoyed myself at the races. .. . Did I really “en- 
joy myself”?. . . . These English verbs are really (NB!) in the 
“Middle Voice.” 

p. 138: Illustrate, in English, four uses of the Accusative 
and seven uses of the Ablative. 

It is not possible to tell whether Mr. McCarthy, like some 
teachers, actually teaches that such an English expression as 
“with joy” is “really” an ablative, but certainly the students 
would be led to make this inference. Such exercises, more- 
over, lead the student to believe that the expression “with joy” 
can be rendered in Latin only by cum gaudid, whereas it could 
equally well be translated by an adjective (laetus), an adverb 
(libenter), or a verb (libet). Traditionally, in Latin teaching, 
we have distorted both languages to emphasize pseudo-resem- 
blances, insisted upon “literal translation” on the plea of ac- 
curacy, classed as idioms those expressions which could not be 
so tortured into one-to-one correspondence, and then deplored 
the inability of our students to turn the masterpieces of Rome 
into idiomatic English. 

One of the chief difficulties of Latin is that of ambiguity: 
nouns in one case in one declension resemble those of another 
case in another declension, as in the pairs hom0/saxo, studium/ 
ctvium, civitds/nautas , pueri/cani, and the like. In every de- 
clension, moreover, there are homophonous doublets or triplets. 
The dative and ablative plural are always alike, and so are the 
nominative and accusative of neuters, both singular and plural. 
The ending -ae in the first declension may be genitive singular, 
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dative singular, or nominative plural, -7 in the second may be 
genitive singular or nominative plural, and so on. Furthermore, 
the forms of the verb may be easily confused with other verb 
forms and even with nouns, as in pugna (Imperative or ablative), 
capitis (indicative or genitive), etc. 

Nowhere in this book (or in any other commercial text I 
know) is this problem dealt with. Because of the fixed word 
order, which is permitted to operate as a signalling device, the 
pupil is probably not even aware that the problem exists. In 
TG p. 4 the following is given as an example of a simple sen- 
tence: “Reginam in horto dominae exspectabant.” There is 
nothing in the materials to indicate that the children are told 
that this sentence is structurally ambiguous, meaning either 
“They were waiting for the queen in the mistress’ garden” or 
“The mistresses were waiting for the queen in the garden.” 
Since the subject almost inevitably comes first (in first year 
materials, if not in Latin) the second interpretation seldom 
arises. 

A linguist would find the use of long marks somewhat cap- 
ricious. We are told (TG p. 1) that only “distinguishing” long 
marks are used; “Other quantities are learned from correct 
pronunciation.” We would have thought that correct pronuncia- 
tion would be more easily achieved if all the quantities were 
marked. Although we are told (ibid) that the students write all 
long marks in their Reference Grammar, in the facsimile page 
of such a grammar (TG pp. 13-14) the macrons are missing in 
about half the instances. In the body of the text we find unmarked 
such forms as fuerimus (p. 201, cf. the form fuerimus), libera- 
tis (p. 274, cf. the form Jiberatis), the verb porta (p. 309, cf. 
the noun form portd), etc., etc. 

Although I have chosen to dwell upon matters in which the 
book might have been better, I should like to remind the reader 
that this book has many positive merits. I would recommend 
it to a teacher who wishes to use the analytical method. Its 
faults are only those of a long traditionfrom which we are only 
now trying to emerge. 

Waldo E. Sweet 
University of Michigan 
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LEOPOLD, WERNER F., Bibliography of Child Language. 
(Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, No. 28.) 
Pp. v, 115. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University 
Press, 1952. 


An annotated bibliography prepared by a reputable worker 
in agivenfield canbe avery useful instrument for other students 
and scholars. That seems to be the case with the Bibliography 
of Child Language by Werner F. Leopold, a linguist who has 
devoted much of his work to the study of child language and 
bilingualism. 

This 115-page book begins with a preface in which Leopold 
explains in matter-of-fact style the coverage of the bibliography, 
the emphasis given todifferent kinds of materials in the selec- 
tion of titles, and the caution with which other bibliographies 
were used. The body of the bibliography takes up 106 pages 
and includes approximately 1300 entries. A nine-page subject 
index concludes the paper-bound little volume. The edition is 
lithoprinted using book-face type and unjustified right margins. 

Although Leopold disclaims any intention of achieving com- 
pleteness, the bibliography is the most complete one in the field 
and may be considered adequate for general purposes and quite 
helpful for specialized research. The list of titles represents 
what Leopold was able to collect during his systematic search 
for materials up to and including the year 1946 and what came 
to his attention later as a result of his continued interest in the 
field. Much of the literature on child language has been written 
by psychologists, and it has usually been their practice to limit 
their bibliographical references to psychological literature. 
Leopold, however, because of his interests as a linguist, makes 
a special effort to include the contributions of linguists, and in 
this feature of the bibliography lies its chief strength. Another 
commendable feature as to coverage is the fact that the entries 
are not restricted to publications in English but range broadly 
over the literature of Western scholarship. For those who wish 
to go outside Western scholarship he follows Jakobson in sug- 
gesting Brenstiern Pfanhauser for Slavic contributions and 
Ohwaki for Japanese material. Coverage is designedly fuller 
in the areas of normal language learning of young children be- 
low school age and in child bilingualism than in speech path- 
ology or the language development of abnormal children. 
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Leopold seems to have taken painstaking care to be accur- 
ate, an essential virtue in bibliographic work. In verifying an 
entry from a previous bibliography he does not hesitate to add 
the blunt notation, “Data wrong. Not located.” My check of a 
sampling of his own entries did not uncover any errors on his 
part. 

Leopold has brought together under one alphabetical list the 
bibliographies of previous students of the field in addition to his 
own bibliographical collection. Having all these sources in one 
handy volume is undoubtedly a help to the user of the biblio- 
graphy. Since credit is given to the source whence each entry 
comes, the reader is able to see if the annotation is Leopold’s 
or somebody else’s. A spot check of sources ofthe entries and 
the annotations showed less than one-third of them coming from 
first-hand observation by Leopold; more than two-thirds are 
credited to a variety of sources. About forty percent of the 
entries have no annotation. 

Although this is not afully annotated list, and the research- 
er will still have the task of looking up those sources listed but 
not sufficiently described to warrant inclusion or rejection in 
a given problem, we can have nothing but gratitude toward 
Leopold for making available to others his own working list of 
materials. One wishes that other scholars would do likewise. 

Two other reviews of this bibliography have appeared as 
part of reviews of Speech Development of a Bilingual Child: 
A Linguist's Record by Werner F. Leopold. The reviewers, 
Einar Haugen (The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. LII, No. 3, pp. 392-7) and Harry Hoijer ( Language, Vol. 30, 
No. 1, Part 1, pp. 185-90), however, devote little or no atten- 
tion to the bibliography itself. 


Robert Lado 
University of Michigan 
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MICKS, WILSON and LONGI, OLGA. The New Fundamental 
French (with accompanying phonograph record). Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953. 


This book is a revised edition of Fundamental French by 
the same authors, first published by Oxford University Press 
in 1940. The material presented and the order of presentation 
are approximately what one expects tofind in a beginning gram- 
mar of this kind. The book is accompanied by a 12” phonograph 
record (on which are recorded the pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants and the exercises for Lessons I-X), presumably 
intendedto increase the book’s utility for teaching with an oral- 
aural emphasis. The French passages and the exercises are in 
general well-conceived and varied. The grammatical explana- 
tions are satisfactory, but a few of the statements made seem 
likely to befuddle students (p. 72, Note: “Never use the future 
or the conditional in the 7f-clause of a conditional sentence. 
Instead, use the present tense in the if-clause when the verb in 
the result-clause is future. Use the imperfect in the if-clause 
when the verb in the result-clause is conditional”). This book 
is sensible inthe matter of grammatical terminology; “stressed 
pronoun” is certainly amore meaningful label from the student 
point of view than the term “disjunctive pronoun” used by some 
texts. Four Review Lessons (at the end of every 8 lessons) and 
Additional Exercises for optional use amount almost to an 
embarras de richesses as far as exercises are concerned. The 
value of the Additional Exercises is lessened somewhat by the 
fact that they are all of the English-to-Frenchtranslation var- 
iety. In the hands of a skillful teacher, this should prove to be 
a perfectly usable book for teaching first-year French along 
conventional lines. 

The authors tell us in the Preface to The New Fundamental 
French that “..... ,a certain number of features more inaccord- 
ance with progressive methods used inthe teaching of languages 
have been introduced in this alternate edition..... In accordance 
with current trends in beginning grammars, phonetic transcrip- 
tions, considered by many instructors to be of dubious value, 
have been omitted throughout.” If such a tendency does exist, 
it is not particularly “progressive”; the relatively little effort 
required to learn the IPA symbols pays large dividends in the 
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long run. Further, representing the sounds of a foreign language 
by means of English orthography cannot fail to create miscon- 
ceptions in the mind of the learner which will only have to be 
rooted out later, if the student is togain really effective control 
of the language. 

This grammar is “new” in the sense that it is a new edition 
of an older text; it is “fundamental” in the sense that the French 
presented is of an elementary kind. It is roughly comparable 
in scope and quality to a number of other elementary French 
texts now on the market. The New Fundamental French is no 
more deserving of criticism than any other conventional gram- 
mar, but it is no more thanthey the answer to the conscientious 
Frenchteacher’s perennial search for a completely up-to-date 
and adequate text. To be genuinely “new” in content this gram- 
mar, or any other foreign language grammar for that matter, 
would have to offer the hard-worked language teacher some- 
thing more than a reworking of traditional presentations of 
grammatical and other matters, already available to him else- 
where in slightly different form. 

As a result of new insights into language gained from mod- 
ern linguistic study, a number of students of the problem have 
come to believe that any efficient foreign language text must be 
based on a systematic comparison of the language to be learned 
with the native language of the learners, on phonological, gram- 
matical, syntactical, and other levels. Such an analysis makes 
possible a more realistic presentation of the language material 
to be learned with particular reference to the learner’s native 
language habits, and at the same time shows up the need for 
some long-overdue changes of emphasis. One of the most con- 
vincing spokesmen for this point of view is Professor Charles 
Fries of the University of Michigan, director of the English 
Language Institute, which has so successfully pioneered in the 
application of this viewpoint to the preparation of teaching 
materials and to their most effective use. Texts for different 
languages built up in this way have been prepared and are in 
limited use in various parts of the country, but they have so 
far failed to present themselves'‘in any significant way on the 
commercial market. 

One of the most encouraging trends in the foreign language 
field today is the way in which linguists and language teachers 
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are forgetting supposed differences and beginning to cooperate 
more fully with each other, to their mutual advantage. The 
recent conference held in New York City under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association Foreign Language Program, 
and attended by a group of leading linguists and foreign language 
teachers and administrators, gave evidence of the possibility 
of discussing problems of joint interest in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and general accord. There is every reason to 
hope that one of the results of this growing collaboration will 
be the preparation of new foreign language materials incor- 
porating some of the linguist’s more theoretical findings with 
the practical know-how acquired by language teachers in years 
of writing textbooks and meeting everyday teaching situations. 


Gaylord Todd 
University of Michigan 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD is known as one of the outstanding linguists of the 
present century. His book Language published in 1933, is a basic textbook 
for all students of linguistics. Mr. Bloomfield received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago where he served as chairman of the Department of 
Linguistics from 1934 to 1940. He also taught at Wisconsin, Ohio State, and 
Illinois. In 1940 he was appointed Sterling Professor at Yale University, a 
position which he held until his death in 1949. 


OTTO GRAF is at present Associate Professor in the German Department of 
the University of Michigan, where he received his Ph.D. inGermanic Languages 
and Literatures in 1941. He has had periodic residence in and out of govern- 
ment service abroad. During World War II and the Korean conflict he worked 
for Army Intelligence involving foreign language work in Southern Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. At the University of Michigan he has been instrumental 
in developing the language laboratory of the university and in establishing the 
oral-aural approach in foreign language pedagogy. He is now engaged in an 
experiment in the Ann Arbor school system of teaching German to juveniles. 
German istaught on the fourth grade level for the purpose of developing teach- 
ing materials, gaining experience, and facing the challenge of teaching this 
age group. Mr. Graf has also published in the fields of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century literature and in language pedagogy. 


ROBERT B. LEES was at the time of writing senior instructor in charge of 
the Georgetown English Language Project in Ankara, Turkey, which is spon- 
sered by Georgetown University. His early training was in chemical engin- 
eering and physics. After he received his A.M. in Linguistics from the 
University of Chicago in 1950, he prepared the Turkish version of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societie’s series of textbooks in English for foreigners. 
In the summers of 1951 and 1952 he was an A.C.L.S. fellow in Linguistic In- 
stitutes, and in 1953 Mr. Lees did field work on spoken Uzbek under the aus- 
pices of the A.C.L.S. During the summer of 1953 he taught spoken Turkish in 
the Department of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan. 


EILA MARIA LINDBLOM received an A.M. from the University of Helsinki 
in 1950 and an A.M. from the University of Michigan, where she was study- 
ing on an A.S.L.A. grant, in 1954. At present she is teaching English at a 
secondary school for boys in Helsinki, Finland. 


JAMES W. MARCHAND received his Ph.D. in Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures from the University of Michigan in 1955 where he is at present an 
instructor inGerman. He has also taught at Cumberland University, Howard 
College in Birmingham, and Wayne University. Next fall he will be assistant 
professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures at Washington University 
in St. Louis. 


WILLIAM NEMSER has taught in the foreign students program at Columbia 
University for two years. He received his B.A. and M.A. from Columbia and 
is at present studying for his Ph.D. in the Department of General and Com- 
parative Linguistics there. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


KANDA SITACHITTA is at present working with the Ministry of Education in 
Bangkok, Thailand. She received her A.B. from Chularlongkorn in 1941 and 
her A.M. from the University of Michigan in 1953. 


RUTH HIRSCH WEINSTEIN, Assistant Professor of Linguistics at the Georg- 
town University of Languages and Linguistics, is at present teaching general 
and Romance Linguistics and the methodology of language teaching. Mrs. 
Weinstein, a native of Czechoslovakia, has studied at Charles University in 
Prague, West Virginia University in Morgantown, West Virginia, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where she received her Ph.D. in 1951. 


EDWARD M. ANTHONY and YAO SHEN are regular contributors to Language 


Learning and their detailed biographies may be found in previous volumes of 
this journal. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This list constitutes acknowledgement for all publications received by 
Language Learning and not previously acknowledged. As space permits, 
reviews will be printed of those publications which make special contribu- 
tions to the application of the principles and results of scientific language 
study to the practical problems of teaching and learning languages. 


Allen, Virginia French, People in Livingston, A Reader for Adults Learning 
English, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1953. 


America Indigena, Mexico, D.F., Vol. XIII, Nos. 2, 3, 4 (1953); Vol. XIV, 
Nos. 3, 4 (1954) 

Anderson, Virgil A.,/mproving the Child's Speech, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1953. 

Boletin Indigenista, Mexico, D.F., Vol. XIII, No. 3. 

Carroll, John B., The Study of Language, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953. 

Cornelius, Edwin T. jr., Language Teaching, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, 1953. 


Davis, A.L. & Croft, Kenneth, Ameriphone Lessons, with Stress & Intonation 
Markings, Dialogs 1-10, Prepared at the American Language Center, 
American University, Washington Publications, Washington, D.C., 1954. 

Diodorus Siculus, VI, Books XVI-XV, 19, translated by C.H. Oldfather, Loeb 
Classical Library, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 


Diodorus Siculus, X, Books XIX, 66-XX, translated by Russel M. Geer, Har- 


vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., MCMLIV. 


Dr. Fidikoglu Ziyaeddin Fahri, Le probleme des noms de famille chez les 
emigres turcs de Bulgarie considere au point de vue de leurs integrations 
sociales, M. Siralar Matbaasi, Istanbul, 1954. 


, Le probleme des noms de famille considere comme wun 
courant culturel en turquie, Ismail Akgun Matbaasi, Istanbul, 1952. 


Flores, Luis, Lengua Espanola, Bogota, 1953. 


Fraser, Ian Forbes, Alternate Workbook, to accompany French Reviewed, 
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